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III  order  far  the  l-cdernl  Covcniiiiciil  fo  cfficiciith/  nnd  effect ivclij  fulfill  ih  mmj  re^ijionai- 
Idlilies  OH  helm  If  of  the  Nnlion,  il  b  inifiernlwe  flint  it  nttrnet,  iiiotwnte,  niid  retniii  n 
Illicitly  qiinlified  workforce.  Toward  thin  latter  ^onl,  it  in  hecoiitiiii^  iiicrenningh/  clear  that 
iiiniiy  of  yenterday'n  hiiiiiaii  renoiirce  iiiaiia^eiiieiit  yolicien  and  yivi^rainn  are  inadequate  for 
the  workforce  and  work  environment  of  tomorrow.  One  yartienlar  area  receiving  increnned 
at  lent  ion  in  the  change  in  worker/  needn  and  exyeetationn  rei^ardin^  the  halanclii}^  of  their 
r(H<rk  iind  iHrnonal  liven.  If  the  Tederal  CoverniiienI  failn  to  adequately  renyond  to  tliene 
chanyen,  it  wilt  he  at  a  comyetitive  dinadvanta^^e  comyared  to  other  major  emyloyern. 


The  it.S.  Office  of  Pernonnel  Management  (OPM)  ytayn  a  key  role  in  mnnai^ini;*  the 
Covernment'n  renjumne  to  thene  needn.  Thin  reyort  denerihen  nomeofthe  major  yroy,ri]mn 
available  and  examinen  OPM'n  activitien  in  what  in  commonly  called  the  "work  niul 
fain  ill/"  henefitn  area.  It  dincunnen  nome  yraineworthy  OPM  initiativen  hid  alnofindn  .  hat 
there  remain  a  numher  of  unmet  chatten^en,  nnannwered  oyyortnnitien,  and  unrenelved 
ydlicy  innnen  that  need  to  he  dealt  with  at  neverai  levein  in  Government.  The  reyort  cen- 
etnden  with  neverai  recominendationn  for  imyroviny,  the  Covernment'n  attractivenen;'  an  an 
emyloyer  in  a  reanonahle  and  fincally  renyonnihle  manner. 


Ill  UhI.iv'h  work  (.MivironnH'iil,  Ihc  I'VJcrnl  Ciovern- 
meiit  iiiul  ollK'f  niiijor  employers  h.ivo  found  th.it  it 
is  iiu  riMsingly  in  their  own  best  interests  to  offer 
some  combiiiiition  of  benefit  progmms  thiit  enn 
iissist  employees  in  meeting  their  person.il  needs 
nnd  oblij’.itions  while  still  becomiiif;  or  rem.iiniiif;  .1 
productive  member  of  the  workforce.  T.iken 


collectively,  these  progr.ims  nre  often  n  erred  to  .is 
"work  find  f.imily"  benefits,  .iltlioiigii  t  v  poten- 
li.illy  imp.icl  .ill  employees—m.irrieti  ingle,  .ind 
with  or  without  children,  Ch.inging  de  ogr.iphic 
p.itterns,  ospeci.illy  thecritic.1l  role  wo  n  h.ive 
.issumed  in  the  Americ.in  workforce,  .■  iielping  to 
drive  this  quiet  revolution. 
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The  challenge  for  the  Federal  Government  is  to 
respond  to  these  changes  in  a  w'ay  that  enhances  its 
ability  to  recruit,  motivate,  and  retain  a  well 
qualified  workforce  while  remaining  fiscally 
responsible.  In  this  regard,  0PM,  as  the 
Government's  central  personnel  management 
agency,  is  assigned  some  major  responsibilities. 
Working  within  the  laws  provided  by  Congress, 
OPM  establishes  Governmentwide  human  resource 
management  policy,  guidance,  and  oversight  for  a 
workforce  of  over  2  million  Federal  civilian  em¬ 
ployees. 

The  U.S.  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board  (MSPB  or 
Board),  an  independent  Federal  agency,  has  a 
statutory  responsibility  to  pro\'ide  the  President 
and  Congress  with  an  annual  oversight  review'  and 
report  on  OPM's  "significant  actions."  Within  that 
framew'ork,  the  Board  examined  various  OPM 
acti\’ities  in  the  work  and  family  benefits  area.  This 
report  contains  the  findings  of  that  review.  While  it 
addresses  a  variety  of  programs,  the  report  docs 
not  cover  every  benefit  which  could  come  under 
the  work  and  family  label  (e.g.,  programs  not 
covered  include  health  insurance,  life  insurance, 
and  retirement  programs). 

The  report  acknowledges  that  in  competing  for  the 
quality  employees  it  needs,  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  is  not  always  competitive  w'ith  other  employ¬ 
ers.  Recent  pay  reform  legislation  promises  to 
phase  in  some  significant  and  beneficial  changes  in 
Federal  white-collar  compensation  practices  over 
the  next  several  years,  which  should  help  with  this 
problem.  However,  the  availability  and  judicious 
use  of  w'ork  and  family  benefit  programs  can  also 
substantially  enhance  the  Government’s  attractive¬ 
ness  as  an  employer. 

Since  the  possibilities  and  limitations  inherent  in 
work  and  family  programs  vary  depending  on  the 
program,  much  of  this  report  is  devoted  to  an 
examination  of  several  major  benefit  programs.  The 
major  findings,  by  program  area,  are  as  follows. 
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Child  Care: 

This  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  visible  issues  in 
the  work  and  family  arena  today.  While  there  are  a 
wide  range  of  benefits  that  could  be  offered  to 
Federal  employees — ranging  from  resource  and 
referral  services,  to  Government  sponsored  after¬ 
school  and  summer  programs  for  school-age 
children — the  one  with  the  highest  profile  is  onsite 
child  care  centers. 

Currently,  only  about  65  onsite  child  care  centers  in 
GSA-controlled  space  are  serving  civilian  Federal 
employees,  thus  accommodating  only  a  small 
fraction  of  potential  employee  needs.  Furthermore, 
while  the  Government  does  provide  a  small 
subsidy  to  its  onsite  child  care  centers,  most  of  the 
cost  is  borne  by  the  users  of  theoe  centers.  This 
raises  the  question  of  affordability  for  lower 
graded  employees  who  may  well  be  in  greatest 
need  of  this  service  but  who  can  least  afford  it.  The 
report  notes  that  the  military  services  find  it 
enhances  their  mission  accomplishment  to  subsi¬ 
dize  child  care  centers  serving  the  children  of 
military  personnel,  and  recommends  that  all 
Government  agencies  actively  consider  whether 
such  an  approach  would  increase  their  efficiency 
and  effectiveness. 

Elder  Care: 

Elder  care  is  emerging  as  a  major  employee  benefit 
need  as  the  population  ages  and  medical  advances 
prolong  the  lives  of  people  with  chronic  disabling 
conditions.  As  a  result,  increasing  numbers  of 
employees  are  faced  with  the  need  to  provide  care 
for  aging  parents  or  other  dependents.  Often  this 
requires  time  away  from  the  job.  In  keeping  with 
the  spirit  of  recent  legislation  which  permits 
employees  to  use  sick  leave  for  adoption-related 
purposes,  the  report  recommends  that  OPM 
consider  changing  its  sick  leave  regulations  to 
permit  employees  to  use  some  of  their  sick  leave  to 
care  for  sick  or  elderly  dependents. 
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Alternative  Work  Schedules: 

The  term  "alternative  work  schedules"  (or  AWS) 
encompasses  two  different  w’ork  schedule  varia¬ 
tions — flexitime,  and  compressed  work  hours.  Each 
of  these  represents  a  different  kind  of  adjustment 
to  the  traditional  fixed  schedule  of  8  w'orking  hours 
per  day,  5  days  per  week,  which  begin  and  end  at 
the  same  times  each  day. 

The  Federal  Governmei'.t  is  a  leader  in  the  use  of 
AWS,  with  a  substantially  higher  percentage  of  its 
employees  on  these  schedules  than  found  in  the 
private  sector.  While  AWS  has  had  a  positive 
influence  on  employee  morale  and  productivity, 
agencies  have  not  effectively  used  the  availability 
of  AWS  programs  as  a  recruitment  or  retention 
tool. 

Part-Time  Employment  and  Job-Sharing: 

On  a  percentage  of  the  workforce  basis,  the  Federal 
Government  employs  substantially  fewer  part-time 
employees  than  does  the  private  sector.  This  is  true 
despite  a  1978  law  (the  Federal  Employees  Part- 
Time  Career  Emplo)  mcnt  Act  of  1978)  which  was 
specifically  designed  to  increase  the  number  of 
Federal  part-time  jobs,  but  which  has  had  little  net 
effect  on  numbers  of  part-timers  employed.  While 
there  is  no  magic  number  of  part-time  employees 
that  the  Government  should  employ,  there  is  also 
no  persuasi\  e  reason  why,  o\  erall,  the  Government 
could  not  create  additional  part-time  jobs. 

To  the  extent  that  there  are  indications  of  interest 
and  need  among  current  and  potential  employees, 
increasing  the  number  of  part-time  civil  service 
positions  would  appear  to  be  a  desirable  goal. 
While  such  an  expansion  of  part-time  opportunities 
could  be  helped  somewhat  by  OPM's  new  job¬ 
sharing  program,  the  inherent  limitations  of  job¬ 
sharing  arrangements  (e.g.,  the  need  to  have  two  or 
more  employees  who  are  sufficiently  compatible  to 
share  one  job)  make  it  unlikely  that  this  program 
will  have  a  substantial  impact  on  part-time  em¬ 
ployment. 


Flexiplace? 

The  Government  recently  embarked  on  a  pilot 
project,  under  the  leadership  of  0PM  and  the 
General  Services  Administration,  to  test 
flexiplace — a  program  which  allows  some  employ¬ 
ees  to  work  at  home  or  satellite  office  sites.  To  date, 
the  number  of  employees  who  are  participating  m 
this  pilot  is  minuscule  (less  than  400 
Governmentwide)  but  tlv.  long  term  prospects 
appear  promising.  The  program  has  been  endorsed 
by  the  President  and  other  top  Federal  officials. 

Leave-Sharing  Programs: 

In  an  attempt  to  provide  a  form  of  short-term 
disability  coverage  to  its  employees,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  currently  experimenting  with  two  leave¬ 
sharing  programs... leave  banks  and  leave- transfer 
programs.  While  both  programs  appear  to  be 
popular  and  useful  to  employees,  the  report  raises 
some  concerns  about  the  conceptual  underpinning 
of  leave-transfer. 

Specifically,  under  Ieave-tian»fer,  the  Go\  eminent 
relies  on  the  generosity  of  some  employees  to  fill 
the  emergeiKV  lea\  e  needs  of  other  employees. 
While  the  Government  is  not  unique  in  this  ap¬ 
proach,  there  will  be  times  or  events  which  are 
beyond  the  ability  of  this  program  to  pro\  ide  relief. 
The  question  then  becomes  whether,  and  to  what 
extent,  the  Go\  eminent  should  prov  ide  some  other 
type  of  short-term  disability  coverage.  The  report 
goes  on  to  raise  the  possibility  of  Government 
action  to  provide  a  short-term  disability  insurance 
benefit  under  which  employees  could  secure  the 
benefits  of  group  insurance  rates,  but  fully  pay  the 
cost  of  the  insurance  themselves. 
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"Cafeteria"  Benefits: 

The  Government  does  not  offer  a  "cafeteria" 
benefits  plan  to  its  employees.  However,  there  are 
studies  currently  underway  concerning  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  having  '  ”  h  a  plan  for  the  Federal 
workforce.  Undti  cafeteria  plans,  employees  have 
a  set  dollar  amount  provided  by  their  employer 
with  which  they  can  choose  to  "purchase"  different 
fringe  benefits.  Thus,  employees  can  tailor  their 
benefiU  packages  to  their  individual  needs. 

One  of  the  issues  which  makes  a  Go\  ernment 
cafeteria  benefits  plan  controversial  is  whether  a 
Federal  plan  should  include  a  "flexible  spending 
account"  provision.  Flexible  spending  accounts 
allow  employees  to  convert  certain  kinds  of  per¬ 
sonal  expenses  (e.g.,  child  care)  into  pretax  fringe 
benefits,  as  opposed  to  having  to  pay  for  them 
from  their  regular  wages  (which  are  subject  to 
taxation).  While  flexible  spending  accounts  are 
becoming  increasingly  common  in  nonfederal  jobs, 
nonfederal  employers  do  not  concern  themselves 
w  ith  the  fact  that  flexible  spending  accounts  reduce 
Federal  tax  revenues.  For  the  Government,  how¬ 
ever,  this  fact  needs  to  be  considered  and  pr./pei!y 
weighted  in  its  decision  making  process. 

While  flexible  spending  .accounts  for  Federal 
employees  are  one  of  the  policy  issues  which  will 
ultimately  need  to  be  addressed,  the  report  notes 
that  the  Government  can  implemenf  a  cafeteria 
benefits  plan  w  ithout  a  flexible  spending  account 
option.  Based  on  the  analysis  presented  in  this 
report,  w  hile  a  flexible  spending  account  certainly 
increases  the  attractiveness  to  employees  of  a 
cafeteriii  benefits  plan,  a  cafeteria  benefits  approach 
would  appear  to  be  desirable  for  the  Government 
even  without  a  flexible  spending  a«.^v)unt  option. 


Conclusions: 

As  an  employer,  the  Federal  Government  has  a 
long  tradition  of  offering  some  types  of  w  ork  and 
family  benefits  (e.g.,  leave  for  maternity  purposes), 
and  may  have  been  a  leader  at  one  point  in  time. 
Currently,  however,  the  Government  has  been 
slow  to  respond  to  changing  conditions.  It  now' 
finds  itself  lagging  behind  both  what  many  other 
major  employers  provide,  and  what  many  employ¬ 
ees  need.  Further,  the  Government  has  not  capital¬ 
ized  fully  on  some  of  the  benefits  it  does  offer  (e.g., 
alternative  work  schedules),  as  it  has  failed  to  use 
the  availability  of  such  programs  as  an  inducement 
in  its  recruitment  efforts. 

This  review  of  work  and  family  benefit  programs 
has  led  us  to  a  number  of  conclusions.  The  major 
findings  are  as  follows: 

■  The  Government  is  comprised  of  many 
different  organizations  in  man)  locations  with 
ver)  different  missions  iind  major  differences 
in  w  orkforce  composition.  Clearl)',  as  0PM 
succinctly  put  it,  "One  size  does  not  fit  all— 
not  all  agencies,  or  even  all  installations, 
much  less  all  employees."  Thus,  flexibility  in 
the  availability  and  use  of  work  and  family 
benefit  programs  is  crucial. 

■  B)  logical  extension  from  the  preceding 
finding,  each  indiv  idual  agency  (and  major 
component  w  ithin  that  agenc))  must  be 
activ  el)  inv  olv  ed  in  identifying  the  unique 
needs  of  its  immediate  workforce.  In  this 
regard,  it  was  disappointing  to  note  that 
man)  agencies  lacked  the  data  and  were 
therefore  unable  to  respond  to  our  requests 
for  information  on  the  need  for  specific  work 
and  family  programs,  or  the  effect  these 
programs  have  had  in  meeting  current  needs. 
Clearly  further  work  needs  to  be  done  by 
most  agencies  in  the  way  of  needs  and 
benefits  assessments. 
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■  While  individual  Federal  agencies  are  crucial 
components  of  the  total  picture,  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management  retains  a  key  role  in 
the  overall  leadership  of  Federal  human 
resources  managemenl,  m  light  of  the  need 
for  it  to  issue  enabling  regulations  and  policy 
guidance.  It  is  noteworthy,  therefore,  that  in 
the  opinion  of  the  directors  of  personnel  from 
the  22  largest  Federal  departments  and 
agencies,  0PM  has  been  largely  successful  in 
being  attuned  to  customer  needs,  in  the 
development  of  effective  solutions  to  identi¬ 
fied  problems,  and  in  the  comprehensiveness 
of  its  approach.  The  only  significant  reserva¬ 
tions  expressed  by  the  personnel  directors 
concerned  the  questions  of  whether  0PM  was 
a  forceful  enough  advocate  for  successful 
work  and  family  programs,  and  the  timeliness 
of  OPM's  actions  in  this  area. 

■  On  a  program  by  program  basis,  0PM  has 
clearly  been  a  leader  in  some  areas  (e.g., 
flexitime  and  flexiplace),  but  has  not  yet 
exerted  the  same  Influence  in  other  areas  {e.g., 
child  care,  elder  care,  part-time  employment, 
and  cafet-  ;a  benefits). 

■  To  achieve  the  fullest  beneficial  use  of  the 
work  and  family  programs  that  are  available 
in  the  Government  will  require  a  greater 
degree  of  managerial  and  supervisory  accep¬ 
tance  and  involvement  than  is  currently 
evidenced.  This  shift  in  the  current  manage¬ 
ment  value  system  will  not  be  easy  for  many 
managers,  since  it  is  foreign  to  their  prior 
experiences. 


■  Part  of  the  debate  over  work  and  family 
benefit  programs  links  back  to  a  larger  policy 
question.  That  is,  should  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  seek  to  be  a  "model  employer"  in  its 
work  and  family  benefit  programs  which 
other  employers  might  wish  to  emulate?  Or 
alternatively,  should  Government  follow  the 
lead  set  by  major  private  sector  employers? 
The  answer  to  this  question  affects  the  type 
and  tim.ing  of  work  and  family  programs  and 
initiatives  appropriate  for  the  Government  to 
pursue. 

Recommendations: 

1 .  0PM  needs  to  build  on  its  successes  in  the  am  of 
zoork  and  family  benefits  and  exert  rencivcd 
leadership  on  those  zvork  and  family  issues  on 
zvhich  the  Government  appears  to  be  at  a  competi¬ 
tive  disadvantage  in  the  marketplace.  Particular 
areas  of  emphasis  could  include: 

a.  initiatives  to  better  address  employee 
elder  care  and  child  care  needs  (e.g., 
permitting  some  use  of  sick  leave  to  care 
for  sick  or  elderly  dependents,  and 
facilitating  actions  to  permit  agencies  to 
subsidize  child  care  centers),  part-time 
employment  needs,  and  accommoda¬ 
tions  for  short-term  disabilities  not 
covered  through  leave  banks  or  leave- 
transfer  programs  (e.g.,  providing  short¬ 
term  disability  insurance  obtained  by 
the  Government  at  favorable  "group 
rates,"  but  with  the  costs  borne  by 
employees  desiring  such  insurance);  and 

b.  continued  guidance  and  leadership  vis  a 
vis  other  executive  branch  agencies  to 
encourage  the  greatest  beneficial  use  of 
the  work  and  family  benefit  programs 
currently  available — including  the 
possible  use  of  internal  marketing  plans 
or  other  program  management  tools,  to 
assure  the  programs  are  considered  on 
their  merits. 
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2.  Strong  consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
adoption  of  a  "cafeteria"  benefits  approach  within 
the  Government.  Although  a  flexible  spending 
account  option  would  be  preferable  in  a  Federal 
cafeteria  benefits  approach,  it  need  not  be  seen  as  a 
necessary  condition  to  implementation  of  that 
cafeteria  approach. 

3.  Individual  Federal  departments  and  agencies  need 
to  engage  in  more  active  needs  assessments  among 
their  respective  employees  in  order  to  make 
informed  decisions  about  the  work  and  family 
benefits  that  can  and  should  be  offered. 


4.  /Is  0PM  and  individual  Federal  agencies  engage 
in  training  and  development  activities  for  Federal 
managers,  efforts  should  be  made  to  specifically 
expand  the  managers'  knowledge  and  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  alternatives  available  in  the  xvay  of  ivork 
and  family  programs.  Emphasis  should  be  placed 
on  the  utility  of  these  programs  as  a  potential 
method  of  increasing  xvorkforce  efficiency  and 
effectiveness. 

5.  In  framing  the  debate  over  the  future  of  work  and 
family  benefits,  strong  consideration  should  be 
given  to  the  adoption  of  a  "Federal  Government  as 
a  Model  Employer"  orientation.  This  ivould  be  in 
keeping  with  the  goals  and  objectives  of  a  merit- 
based  personnel  system  and  consistent  with  the 
statutory  merit  system  principles. 
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INTRODUCTION 


People  (ire  iiiitinlh/  ntt meted  to  their  jobs  for  a  i^nrietp  of  reasons.  The  same  or  different 
fnetors  nun/  influence  how  long  people  stn^  in  those  jobs,  or  how  productive  thei/  are 
during  their  work  hours.  Given  the  costs  of  excessive  turnover  and  low  productivity, 
eniploi/ers  (including  the  Federal  Government)  are  increasingly  concerned  with  how  they 
cn)i  get,  keep,  and  motivate,  the  high-quality,  productive  employees  they  want.  One  area 
where  employers  can  distinguish  themselves  from  the  competition  is  how  they  address  the 
problems  which  their  employees  have  in  balancing  their  zoork  responsibilities  and  personal 
lives.  This  study  examines  a  range  of  "zoork  and  family"  programs  zohich  are  or  could  be 
used  ill  the  Federal  civil  service,  and  looks  at  the  role  the  ll.S.  Office  of  Personnel  Manage¬ 
ment  (0PM)  has  played  in  managing  these  programs. 


The  U.  S.  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board  (MSPB  or 
Board)  is  required  by  5  U.S.C.  1206  to  report 
annually  to  the  President  and  Congress  on  the 
significant  actions  of  OPM.  As  a  part  of  this  report, 
the  Board  is  also  directed  to  include  "an  analysis  of 
whether  the  actions  of  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  are  in  accord  with  the  merit  system 
principles  and  free  from  prohibited  personnel 
practices." 


This  study  constitutes  one  part  of  MSPB's  ongoing 
review  of  OPM  significant  actions.  It  reviews  many 
of  the  more  significant  employee  benefit  programs 
through  which  Federal  employees  can  help  balance 
their  work  and  personal  lives.  In  the  interest  of 
keeping  the  report  to  a  manageable  size,  however, 
it  does  not  attempt  to  cover  every  benefit  which 
could  come  under  this  rubric  (e.g.,  progrtims  not 
covered  include  health  insurance,  life  insurance, 
and  retirement  programs). 
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INTRODUCTION 


Benefit  programs  which  are  covered  include  child 
care,  elder  care,  alternative  work  schedules 
(flexitime  and  compressed  work  schedules),  part- 
time  employment,  flexiplace  (w'ork  at  home),  and 
leave-sharing  programs  (leave  banks  and  leave- 
transfer).  In  addition,  the  report  also  considers 
"cafeteria"  benefit  plans  and  other  emerging 
benefit  areas. 

These  programs,  which  the  media  often  label 
"work  and  family"  programs,  have  a  potential 
impact  on  virtually  all  employees — married  or 
single,  with  or  without  children — as  they  are  tools 
through  which  employees  can  manage  their  work 
responsibilities  and  personal  lives  more  flexibly. 
Moreover,  to  the  extent  these  programs  succeed, 
they  can  improve  the  quality  of  worklife  for 
employees  and  therefore  potentially  enhance  the 
recruitment,  productivity,  and  retention  of  a  high- 
quality  workforce. 


In  our  analysis,  w  e  set  out  to  explore  w'ork  and 
family  benefit  programs  from  three  different 
perspectives,  first,  what  is  the  nature  of  each 
program  and  how'  does  the  program  typically 
operate,  second,  how  do  these  programs  fit  into  the 
Government's  personnel  systems,  and,  where 
appropriate,  how  might  their  effectiveness  be 
improved;  and  finally,  to  what  extent  has  0PM  had 
a  leadership  role  in  installing  or  operating  these 
programs.  When  the  programs  were  viewed  from 
all  three  perspectives,  a  broader  question  emerged. 
That  was,  should  the  Federal  Government  seek  to 
be  a  role  model  for  othei  employer.c  in  designing 
and  executing  its  work  and  family  policies? 

While  this  last  question  is  not  one  that  lends  itself 
to  a  simple  "yes"  or  "no"  answer,  the  Board 
believes  it  is  worthy  of  consideration  by 
policymakers.  Accordingly,  this  report  surfaces 
some  of  the  issues  that  are  relev'ant  to  addressing 
the  topic.  Through  this  approach,  we  hope  to  both 
stimulate  some  debate  on  the  topic  and  clarify  any 
that  might  occur. 
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METHODOLOGY  AND  OPM  REVIEW 


Methodology: 

In  preparing  lliis  report,  MSI’B  relied  on  responses 
to  questions  that  we  sent  to  the  directors  of  person¬ 
nel  of  the  22  largest  Federal  departments  and 
independent  agencies  and  to  the  Director  of  Policy 
for  OPM.'  The  Board  received  responses  during 
June  through  October  P)90.  We  also  invited  com¬ 
ments  from  a  number  of  Federal  employee  unions 
and  employee  organizations,  but  received  few 
replies. 

In  addition,  we  interviewed  selected  officials  at 
OPM,  the  Department  of  Labor  (Women's  Bureau 
and  Bureau  ot  Labor  Statistics),  the  General  Ser¬ 
vices  Administration  (Olfice  of  Child  Care  and 
Dexelopment  Piograms),  the  Lnvn\)nmental 
Protection  Agency  (Reseaich  Triangle  Park,  NC, 
ottice),  and  the  L'.S.  Chamber  ot  Commerce. 
Rounding  out  our  tact  tindmg  csere  intormation 
and  insights  gleaned  from  seceial  conterences 
which  addressed  w oik  and  lamily  issues,  and  tiom 
an  extensive  review  ot  the  relevant  literature. 


Throughout  this  repoit,  we  attribute  a  number  ot 
quotations  to  F'edera!  departments,  agencies,  and 
OPM.  Unless  otherwise  noted,  these  quotations  are 
draw'n  from  the  above-mentioned  responses.  Other 
quotations  included  in  the  body  ot  the  report  are 
footnoted  to  sho\v  their  origins.  (Since  the  foot¬ 
notes  are  largely  limited  to  source  citations  rather 
than  substantive  information,  they  are  grouped  at 
the  end  of  the  report,  in  a  chapter  titled 
"Fndnotes.") 

OPM  Review: 

The  director  ol  OPM  was  gicen  an  opportunity  to 
re\iew  this  repoit  belore  it  was  published.  Follow¬ 
ing  her  re\iew,  OPM  provided  w  iitten  comments 
to  MSPB  on  the  draft  report.  We  considered  tliose 
comments  in  preparing  the  final  report.  A  copy  ol 
OPM's  comments  is  shown  in  appendix  1. 
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BACKGROUND 


To  effectively  evnliuite  wluit  is  cin  ieiitly  happening  in  Fedeinl  ukvk  ivul  fnniily  benefit 
pw^rmns,  it  is  helpful  to  iniiierstivnl  some  of  the  fnetors  lehieh  led  up  to  the  cm  rent  sitno- 
tion.  More  speeificnily,  lehy  hove  issues  related  to  balancing  work  and  family  life  beconie 
important  to  the  Government  (in  its  role  as  an  employer),  and  to  what  extent  should  then'  be 
a  soise  ofnryency  in  addressing  these  issues?  hi  effect,  one  miyht  want  to  a^^k,  "What  has 
changed?" 


Demographic  and  Sociological  Changes: 

A  key  iiroa  of  elvinge  t.oni.crn,s  demo^mpliK  I  i^ure  1  gKipliit.ill)  illustKites  diu'  pari  ul  tins 

trends,  with  one  ot  the  most  important  elements  m  liend,  as  it  shows  a  paxipiloiis  derlme  m  the 

this  beinj;  the  incieasinj;  role  ot  women  m  the  pi’n.enl  r)!  tiaditional  tamihes  Iwoikm^  husband, 

woiktoire.  beeause  women  continue  to  beai  the  homemakei  wile,  dependent  childien)  since  bMt), 

major  responsibilitc  in  American  societc  tor  caring  coupled  w  ith  a  coiiespondmg  mciease  m  the 

lor  dependent  children  and  elderh'  relali\  es  (as  number  ot  dual-ccorker  tamihes. 

well  as  for  other  tamily  duties),  their  increasing 

participation  in  work  oulsicle  the  home  IcMcls 

inexorably  to  increasing  ditticullies  m  balancing 

work  and  tamily  responsibilities. 
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Figure  1. 

The  Changing  Labor  Force  Patterns  of  Families, 
1940-90 


Percent  of  All  Families 


Source.  Howard  V.  1  tayghe,  "Fan’.'ly  Member*  in  die  Work  Force,''  Monthly  Labor  Revicnv, 
Bureau  ot  Labor  Statistics,  L'.S  Department  of  Labor,  vol.  113,  No.  3,  March  1990,  p.  16,  for  data 
through  1985.  Additional  data  to  update  iiguies  ihrough  iOO-O  .supplieci  by  Mr  Hayghe  from 
unpub'isht  i  tables  produced  by  BLS. 


Xut  unl\  are  more  women  working,  but  tho&e  v\uh 
children  are  entering  (ut  returning  to)  the 
wcirkforce  sooner  in  the  child  rear  ng  process  than 
ever  before.  In  fact,  as  figure  2  shows,  by  1985 
about  half  of  married  w'Qincn  living  with  their 


husbands  and  children  w  ere  in  the  w  orkforce  by 
the  time  '.heir  youngest  child  v\as  age  1,  compared 
with  oniy  one-cjuarter  having  been  so  employed 
only  15  years  erirlier: 
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Figure  2. 

Percent  of  Married  Women  with  Children  (and  Husbands  Present) 
Who  Participate  in  the  Labor  Force,  By  Age  of  Youngest  Child, 

1970-85 


Percent 

80 


Age  of  Youngest  Child 


Ages  6-13 


Ages  3-5 
Age  2 

Age  1  or  under 


20  I  I  -  I  I 

1970  1975  1980  1985 

Year 


j  Source;  Howard  V.  Hayghe,  "Rise  in  Mothers'  Labor  Force  Activity  Includes  Those  With 
'  Infants,"  Monthly  Labor  Review,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  vol.  109, 
!  No.  2,  February  1986,  p.  45. 
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Business  leaders  are  certainly  taking  note  of  the 
impact  of  these  demographic  trends,  as  the  follow¬ 
ing  quote  illustrates: 


“Except  in  television  reruns,  Ozzie  and  Harriet 
don't  live  here  anymore.  Today,  only  7%  of 
American  households — about  the  same  number  of 
homes  without  telephones— fit  the  1950s  image  of 
breadwinner  husband,  homemaker  wife,  and  two 
children.  In  today's  family,  most  children  live 
loith  parents  who  both  work;  one  out  of  two 
children  lives  at  some  point  in  a  one-parent 
household,  most  patents  juggk  up  to  font  different 
kinds  of  child  care  during  a  routine  week,  and  only 
87o  are  satisfied  with  the  care  heir  children 
receive.  ***In  business  we've  traditionally 
i.onsidered  family  issues  pcisonal,  something  to  be 
left  at  the  company's  entiance.  But  today  most 
patents  work  and  most  woikeis  ate  patents,  and 
eventually  these  roles  collide."- 
Robert  E.  Allen, 

Chairman  of  the  Board,  AT&T 


As  mentioned  above,  being  in  the  workforce  and 
having  dependent  children  creates  problems  for 
working  parents.  These  can  range  from  logistical 
concerns  associated  with  providing  proper  child 
care,  for  example,  to  emotional  challenges  tied  to 
not  "being  there"  as  one's  children  are  growing  up. 
If  the  stress  associated  with  these  problems  be¬ 
comes  debilitating  to  employees,  both  they  and 
their  emplo)ers  suffer.  More  particularly,  if  their 
family  responsibilities  are  not  dealt  with  properly, 
employees  either  can't  go  to  work  or,  if  there 
physically,  may  be  distracted  and  unproductive 

One  aspect  of  how  these  problems  manifest  therri- 
selves  was  illustrated  in  a  recent  study.  When  women 
were  asked  two  related  questions  about  how  long 
mothers  should  stay  home  from  work  after  the  birth 
of  their  children,  the  answers  given  were  very 
revealing  about  work  and  family  problems.  Specifi¬ 
cally,  the  study  found  that  32  pe.-cent  of  women 
responding  to  the  question  thought  it  would  be  ideal 
for  a  mother  to  stay  home  with  her  cliild  until  the 
child  enters  school,  but  only  5  percent  of  women 
think  this  is  a  practical  alternative.’ 
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The  degree  of  urgency  with  which  employers 
address  ’.vork  and  family  problems  naturally 
relates  to  the  impact  these  problems  have  on  their 
operations.  While  there  are  no  definitive  data 
available  for  the  Federal  workforce,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  one  survey  of  private  sector  workers 
found  that  75  percent  of  the  women  employed  full 
or  part  time  who  were  asked,  "How  often  do  you 
feel  torn  between  the  demands  of  your  job  and  the 
desire  to  spend  more  time  with  your  family," 
responded  "Sometimes"  or  "Very  Often."^ 

Until  this  point,  our  background  discussion  has 
concentrated  on  women's  roles  and  attitudes.  This 
emphasis  is  not  accidental,  as  the  burden  of  work 
and  family  conflicts  is  usually  felt  most  intensely 
by  women.  However,  while  women  are  bearing  the 
brunt  of  these  challenges,  it  would  be  misleading  to 
think  that  men  have  no  interest  in  this  subject.  Just 
as  women's  roles  have  been  changing  (witness  the 
increased  number  of  working  mothers),  men's  roles 
have  also  been  evolving,  as  the  following  quote 
from  an  article  titled  "Fathers  and  the  Corpora¬ 
tion"  illustrates: 

Ten  years  ago— even  five — [a  particular 
advertisement]  would  have  been  inconceiv¬ 
able.  If  any  corporation  had  dared  to  pitch 
high  tech  to  improve  family  life,  it  would 
have  been  to  help  secretaries — female  secre¬ 
taries — get  their  work  done  on  time.  The  idea 
that  dad  might  need  to  hurry  home,  or  might 
feel  a  conflict  betw  een  his  commitments  to 
work  and  to  family,  would  not  have  been 
aired.  Felt  privately,  perhaps,  but  not  ex¬ 
pressed  openly  by,  or  to,  a  man  on  the  fast 
track.  But  this  is  1986.  Real  men  do  eat  cpiiche, 
and  corporate  America  is  finally  beginning  to 
discover  the  New  Fatherhood.’ 
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In  a  similar  vein,  the  importance  of  work  and 
family  programs  is  not  limited  simply  to  those 
employees  (of  either  gender)  who  are  married  or 
have  children  or  elderly  (or  other)  persons  depen¬ 
dent  on  them.  Changing  societal  values  and 
priorities  create  the  potential  need  for  work  and 
family  programs  among  many  segments  of  the 
population. 

For  example,  economic,  demographic,  and  socio¬ 
logical  trends  have  encouraged  students,  persons 
with  disabilities,  and  the  elderly  to  look  for  work 
opportunities  with  the  Government.  Work  and 
family  programs  can  be  critical  to  the  ability  of 
these  individuals  to  take  productive  jobs.  In 
addition,  many  American  workers  look  for  in¬ 
creased  opportunities  to  be  in  control  of  their  work 
lives,  or  for  more  leisure  time.  Again,  work  and 
family  programs  facilitate  these  workers  being  able 
to  achieve  their  goals. 

The  Evolving  Nature  of  Benefits: 

It  stands  to  reason  that  employers  who  understand 
the  conflicting  demands  described  above  and  who 
respond  with  appropriate  benefit  programs  may 
have  a  better  chance  of  recruiting  and  retaining  the 
workers  they  want  and  need  than  those  employers 
who  don't  offer  such  programs.  The  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  (BLS)  has  extensively  studied 
demographic  and  employment  trends  in  the  labor 
force.  In  one  of  its  monographs  on  the  subject,  BLS 
noted: 


The  [last]  75  years  *  *  *  have  seen  the  Ameri¬ 
can  family  shift  from  a  large,  extended  group 
to  a  smaller,  individualized  network  of 
families  with  widely  varying  characteristics. 
During  this  same  period,  employers  have 
progressed  from  providing  no  benefits,  to 
providing  a  standard  package  of  benefits 
designed  for  a  male-supported  family,  to 
providing  innovative  and  flexible  benefits  to 
meet  differing  family  needs.  While  the  future 
cannot  be  predicted,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that 
benefit  plans  will  remain  a  major  element  of 
compensation  and  will  continue  to  evolve  to 
meet  the  needs  of  a  changing  labor  force.^ 

BLS'  statements  about  continuing  growth  in  both 
the  amount  and  cost  of  benefits,  as  well  as  their 
evolving  nature,  are  born  out  by  other  published 
research.  For  example,  according  to  historical  data 
from  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  (shown  in 
table  1),  employee  benefits  as  a  percent  of  total 
payroll  have  grown  substantially,  rising  from  3 
percent  of  total  payroll  in  1929  to  38  percent  in 
1989.  In  dollar  terms,  this  38  percent  of  payroll 
translates  into  an  average  mean  benefit  payment  of 
$5.56  per  payroll  hour,  or  $11,527  per  year  per 
employee.  (Note:  employee  benefits  includes  both 
direct  fringe  benefits  such  as  health  insurance, 
annual  and  sick  leave,  holidays,  and  retirement 
plans,  and  indirect  ones  such  as  the  employer's 
share  of  social  security  taxes).^ 


Table!. 

Growth^of  employee  benefits  since  1929, 

Year 

Percent  of  benefits  as 
a  part  of  total  payroll 

Source'  U  S  Chamber  Research  Center,  "Employee  Benefits — Survey  Data  from  Benefit  \  ear  1989,"  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
I  Washington,  DC,  December  1990,  p.  30. 


1929 

1955 

1965 

1975 

1986 

1988 

1989 

3 

17 

22 

30 

36 

37 

38 
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As  to  the  evolving  nature  of  benefits  being  pro¬ 
vided,  figure  3  below  illustrates  the  results  of  one 
survey  which  examined  the  expected  growth  in 
"nontraditional"  benefits  between  what  corpora¬ 
tions  offer  now  and  what  they  expect  to  offer  their 
employees  by  the  year  2000.  As  the  figure  shows, 
companies  responding  to  this  survey  indicated  that 
they  expect  almost  every  work  and  family  benefit 
being  offered  today  to  be  mo.e  commonly  offered 
in  the  future,  m  many  cases  more  than  doubling  by 
the  year  2000. 


For  example,  child  care  resource  and  referral 
services  are  projected  to  grow  from  29  percent  of 
employers  now  to  74  percent  by  2000.  Employer 
subsidies  for  child  care  expenses  are  projected  to 
grow  from  12  percent  currently  to  52  percent  in 
2000. 

In  addition  to  illustrating  the  expansion  of  benefits 
which  is  occurring,  figure  3  also  demonstrates  how 
fringe  benefits  change  as  the  needs  of  the  market¬ 
place  change.  Given  demographic  projections  such 
as  those  contained  in  the  Hudson  Institute's 
"Workforce  2000"  study,  we  can  anticipate  contin¬ 
ued  change  in  the  marketplace  and  thus  in  the 
benefits  area.  How  fast  that  change  will  happen, 
however,  may  be  more  surprising  than  the  fact  that 
it  will  occur. 


Figure  3. 

Growth  in  Nontraditional  Benefits  by  the  Year  2000 


I  Currently  Offer  ^  Will  Offer  by  2000 


Percent  of  Employers 
too  I 


• 

^  'C 

^  ^ 

/ 


T 


Type  of  Benefit 


Source.  Results  ot  a  survc)  by  the  Iiitenuitioiial  Fouiutatioti  ol  F.iuployct  Beiieht  rians,  Brookfield,  VVl,  distributed  to  l,8bj  ol  its 
L.S.  corporute  members,  ot  which  4ti3  respondc-d  The  tmdiii^s  were  publishc-d  lu  a  spc'cial  reseaich  report  entitled  Xoiitraditional 
Benefits  lor  the  Workforce  of  2000,"  issued  in  August  1990 
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Looking  backwards,  for  example,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  a  scholarly  0PM  research  report  that 
investigated  the  state  of  the  art  of  "quality  of 
working  life"  initiatives  in  the  private  sector  in 
September  1980  had  absolutely  no  mention  of  some 
of  today's  "hot"  topics  (e.g.,  day  care,  elder  care, 
and  work  at  home),  and  only  passing  references  to 
flexitime,  compressed  work  schedules,  and  part- 
time  and  job-sharing  arrangements.  Instead,  it 
focused  on  topics  such  as  industrial  democracy, 
participative  management,  organizational  develop¬ 
ment,  and  work  redesign.**  Thus,  only  1 1  years  ago, 
there  simply  was  not  a  consciousness  about  work 
and  family  topics  being  a  critical  part  of  the  quality 
of  working  life. 

Another  indicator  of  the  rate  of  change  in  human 
resource  issues  comes  from  a  recent  survey  which 
measured  how  corporations  are  responding  to 
"Workforce  2000."  It  found  that: 

* »  *  the  workplace  of  the  future  is,  to  a  great 
extent,  already  here,  Indeed,  just  3  years  after 
publication  of  the  Hudson  Institute's  study — 
and  popularization  of  the  phrase  "Workforce 
2000" — it  may  be  more  apt  to  talk  of 
Workforce  1990.  For  many  of  the  employers 
in  our  survey  group  are  already  struggling 
with  the  implications  of  recruiting  and 
managing  a  workforce  composed  less  and  less 
of  white  American  males.*’ 

Status  of  the  Federal  Government 
as  an  Employer: 

In  this  dynamic  environment,  it  is  certainly  perti¬ 
nent  to  wonder  where  the  Nation's  largest  em¬ 
ployer — that  is,  the  Federal  Government — will  fit 
into  the  picture.  In  a  recent  "Report  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent"  on  dependent  care  policy  in  the  Federal 
Government,  0PM  rhetorically  posed  the  question, 
"How  does  the  federal  government  stack  up?,"  and 
then  provided  the  following  answer: 


Traditionally,  the  federal  government  has 
been  an  employer  whose  basic  personnel 
framework  could  accommodate  employees 
with  family  responsibilities.  In  fact,  its  long¬ 
standing  personnel  policies  in  the  areas  of 
leave,  health  benefits,  job  security,  and 
workforce  re-entry  have  given  the  federal 
government  a  competitive  advantage  in  the 
dependent  care  area.'® 

Even  though  this  "competitiv  e  advantage"  may 
have  existed  in  the  past,  whether  the  Federal 
Government  can  maintain  it  in  the  future  is  cer¬ 
tainly  problematic,  given  the  nature  and  rapidity  of 
change  being  experienced  in  the  job  marketplace. 
As  an  employer,  the  Government  has  not  been 
known  for  its  agility  in  responding  to  changing 
employment  conditions — since  it  can  literally  take 
an  act  of  Congress  to  change  some  benefit  pro¬ 
grams,  benefit  changes  are  few  and  far  between. 
Thus,  the  Government  faces  a  particular  challenge 
in  adapting  to  job  market  forces  which  put  a 
premium  on  flexibility  rather  than  predictability. 

In  the  balance  of  this  report,  we  review  a  number 
of  work  and  family  programs,  looking  at  them, 
both  individually  and  collectively,  from  various 
perspectives.  We  also  explore  the  roles  and  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  Federal  agencies,  OFM,  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  as  a  whole.  Through  these  discussions,  we 
hope  to  shed  some  light  on  where  the  Federal  civil 
service  has  been  and  where  it  appears  to  be  going 
in  this  important  area.  With  this  information, 
policymakers,  managers,  unions,  employees,  and 
the  public  should  all  be  better  equipped  to  respond 
to  the  human  resource  management  challenges 
which  lie  ahead  for  the  Federal  Government. 
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CHILD  CARE 


Why  Child  Care  Is  a  Concern: 

"Some  of  you  may  remember  my  daui^hter 
alteiicim^  staff  meetiii;:fs,  crawlin;^  around  the 
office  (of  the  Secretary  of  Defense!.  *  *  *  I  know 
what  can  happen  when  child  care  arrangements  go 
awry."*' 

Frank  C.  Carlucci, 

Former  Secretary  of  Defense 

With  tlie  above  comment  at  a  ground-breaking 
ceremony  for  the  Pentagon’s  clvild  care  center,  then 
Defense  Secretary  Carlucci  acknowledged  a  fact  of 
lite  for  all  working  parents.  Whatever  their  role  in 
the  world,  people  vith  children  (or  dependents  of 
any  age),  have  a  responsibility  which  must  be 
addressed  on  an  ongoing  basis. 

When  problems  m  providing  care  arise,  they  can't 
be  ignored  or  postponed  until  a  more  convenient 
time.  Thus,  with  predictable  unpredictability, 
dependent  care  responsibilities  occasionally 
intrude  on  the  ivorld  of  work.  When  they  do,  both 
employees  and  employers  must  be  prepared  to 
respond.  This  reality  was  succinctly  described  in 
the  I'larvard  Business  Review,  which  noted  that: 


Dependent  care  is  a  business  issue  for  the 
obvious  reason  that  employees  cannot  come 
to  work  unless  their  dependents  are  cared  for. 
Study  after  study  shows  that  most  working 
parents  have  trouble  arranging  child  care,  and 
that  those  with  the  most  difficulty  also 
experience  the  most  frequent  work  disrup¬ 
tions  and  the  greatest  absenteeism. 

Given  this  impact  on  their  employees'  ability  to  do 
their  jobs,  increasing  numbers  of  employers  are 
recogni/:ing  the  importance  of  appropriate  child 
care  benefit  programs.  One  business  leader  spoke 
about  his  firm's  need  "*  *  *  to  anticipate  the  needs 
of  tenants  and  their  changing  workforce.  Mistori- 
cally  there  was  a  time  when  air  conditioning  and 
eknators  were  considered  luxuries  for  buildings. 
Child  care  is  now  at  that  critical  point  in  time, 
moving  from  luxury  to  economic  necessity."" 

In  this  regard,  it  is  worth  noting  that  OPiVl  specifi¬ 
cally  alerted  agencies  to  the  need  for  child  and 
dependent  care  programs  about  3  years  ago.  This 
was  accomplished  through  a  memorandum  which 
the  director  of  OPM  sent  to  the  heads  of  depart¬ 
ments  and  agencies  in  June  WSH.  It  began  with  the 
following  statement: 
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Our  nation  is  undergoing  significant  demo¬ 
graphic,  social  and  economic  changes  that 
will  have  profound  effects  on  the  Federal 
workforce  in  the  years  ahead.  Among  these 
trends  are  the  increasing  numbers  of  working 
women  and  two  earner  family  members  as 
well  as  the  growing  percentage  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  that  is  elderly.  These  developments  are 
increasing  the  number  of  Federal  workers 
who  have  dependent  care  responsibilities  for 
children  and  older  family  members.  The 
pressures  of  these  responsibilities  can  ad¬ 
versely  affect  job  performance  and  employee 
well-being.''* 

Range  and  Cost  Effectiveness? 
of  Possible  Solutions: 

In  formulating  its  response,  the  Government  must 
be  prepared  to  provide  a  variety  of  solutions,  since 
the  child  care  needs  of  its  employees  are  so  varied. 
Simply  providing  onsite  child  care  centers,  for 
example,  does  not  make  child  care  problems 
disappear  for  all  employees.  This  was  noted  by  a 
representative  from  the  General  Services  Adminis¬ 
tration  (GSA)  (which  helps  provide  child  care 
centers  in  Federal  buildings),  who  was  quoted  in  a 
recent  article  as  saying,  "‘Many  parents  don't  want 
or  need  onsite  child  care,'  because  they  would  have 
a  tough  time  steering  a  2-year-old  and  a  bulging 
diaper  bag  through  Metro  at  rush  hour  *  * 

More  generally,  day  care  for  preschoolers  (whether 
onsite  at  the  workplace  or  located  nearer  to  em¬ 
ployees'  homes)  is  only  one  part  of  the  child  care 
puzzle.  One  recent  study  spoke  of  another  piece  of 
this  puzzle,  the  "3  o'clock  syndrome."  This  syn¬ 
drome  was  defined  as  "*  *  *  what  happens  in  the 
workplace  at  3  p.m.,  when  latchkey  children  begin 
arriving  home  from  school  and  workers  begin 
worrying  more  about  their  kids  and  less  about 
their  work.  The  3  o'clock  syndrome  is  blamed  for 
everything  from  lost  productivity  by  office  workers 
to  errors  on  the  assembly  line  by  factory  work¬ 
ers." 


In  fact,  as  one  tries  to  define  the  outer  limits  of 
what  a  comprehensive  child  care  benefits  package 
could  encompass,  the  options  easily  become 
overwhelming.  Some  problems,  like  the  3  o'clock 
syndrome,  probably  don't  lend  themselves  to  any 
specific  solution.  Others  may  have  solutions  which 
w'ork  but  are  too  expensive  or  perhaps  unsuitable 
for  the  particular  employer. 

Researchers  have  found  that  "[t]he  options  avail¬ 
able  to  employers  interested  in  addressing  the  child 
care  concerns  of  their  employees  fall  into  four 
general  categories  (from  Corporate  Child  Care 
Options,  by  Catalyst):  (1)  informational  assistance; 
(2)  financial  assistance;  (3)  direct  care  services;  and 
(4)  time  (flexible  personnel  policies)."'^ 

From  these  general  categories,  employers  must 
choose  which  specific  benefits  to  offer,  considering 
such  things  as  how  many  employees  would  need 
or  use  the  benefit,  what  the  benefit  w  ould  cost, 
how  well  it  fits  into  the  organization's  culture,  and 
whether  the  benefit  would  actually  solve  a  manage¬ 
ment  problem  (e.g.,  excessive  turnover  of  clerical 
employees). 

Listed  below'  is  a  sampling  of  direct  child  care 
benefits  that  are  currently  in  vogue  (many  other 
benefits  indirectly  affect  child  care  needs,  like 
flexiplace  and  job  sharing).  Few'  employers,  if  any, 
currently  offer  all  these  benefits,  but  as  figure  3 
showed  earlier,  a  majority  of  employers  may  be 
offering  at  least  one  of  these  benefits  by  the  year 
2000: 

■  Informational  assistance: 

— Child  care  resource  and  referral  services. 

■  Financial  assistance: 

— Vouchers/ subsidies  for  day  care;  and 
— Flexible  spending  accounts/dependent  care 
assistance  programs. 
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■  Direct  care  services: 

— Onsite,  or  near-site,  day  care; 

— Preferential  admission  at  local  day  care 
centers; 

— Drop-in  day  care  for  use  as  a  backup,  when 
usual  child  care  falls  through; 

— Day  care  for  mildly  sick  children;  and 
— After-school  and  summer  programs  for 
school-age  children. 

■  Time  (flexible  personnel  policies): 

— Ability  to  use  sick  leave  to  care  for  sick 
children. 

If  looked  at  from  a  narrow  perspective,  any  of  the 
above-mentioned  child  care  programs  are  not 
free — it  costs  employers  something  to  provide 
these  benefits.  On  the  other  hand,  since  few  em¬ 
ployers  act  only  out  of  altruism,  it  seems  likely  that 
they  must  perceive  some  benefits  accruing  to  their 
interests,  or  the  various  employers  (including  the 
Government)  would  not  be  providing  the  benefits 
in  question. 


One  researcher  who  has  studied  the  question  of 
how  cost  effective  child  care  initiatives  are  v  as 
quoted  as  noting  the  following: 

***75  percent  of  the  companies  in  her  study 
believed  that  the  benefits  of  the  child  care 
initiatives  far  outweighed  the  cost.  They 
believed  that  such  efforts  led  to  a  lower  rate 
of  absenteeism,  greater  stability  and  loyalty, 
improved  employee  morale,  enhancement  of 
the  company's  image,  improved  recruitment 
and  retention  of  quality  employees,  less 
employee  stress  and  distraction,  and  the 
earlier  return  of  employees  from  maternity 
leave  back  to  the  work  force.'* 

Agencies'  Views  on 
Child  Care  Benefits  and  Problems: 

In  order  to  gauge  how  Government  agencies  view 
the  cost  effectiveness  of  child  care  initiatives,  we 
asked  the  directors  of  personnel  of  the  22  largest 
Federal  agencies  about  the  impact  of  child  care 
benefits  on  their  ability  to  recruit  and  retain 
employees,  and  the  impact  of  child  care  problems 
on  productivity.  Their  responses  are  shown  in 
tables  2  and  3  below. 


t  Table  2. 

j  Number  of  ag  ficies  choosing  the  indicated  response  to:  "Of  what  significance  to  your  agency's 
ability  to  successfully  recruit  new  employees  and  retain  existing  employees  are  the  child  care  options 

the  agency,  currently  provides?" 


Recruit  new  Retain  existing 

employees  employees 


3 

2 

Great  significance 

3 

i 

Moderate  significance 

3 

2 

Minor  significance 

1 

2 

No  significance 

8 

10 

Don't  know/Can't  judge 

- 

2 

Not  applicable  (Don't  provide  child  care  options) 

.  .  i 
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Table  3. 

Number  of  agencies  choosing  the  indicated  response  to:  "To  what  extent 
are  child  care  problems  having  a  negative  impact  on  the  productivity  of 
employees  who  have  minor  children  (e.g.,  increased  absenteeism  and 
sick  leave,  unscheduled  days  off,  late  arrivals  and  early  departures, 
greater  than  average  personal  telephone  usage,  employee  stress)?" 

1  To  a  great  extent  0  To  no  extent 

7  To  a  moderate  extent  10  Don't  know/Can't  judge 

4  To  a  minor  extent 


The  above  responses  show  that,  of  the  agency 
personnel  directors  who  telt  able  to  answer  our 
questions,  most  behe''e  that  child  care  benefits 
have  some  influence  on  the  recruitment,  productiv¬ 
ity,  and  retention  of  Federal  workers.  As  men¬ 
tioned  earlier,  it  appears  that  increasing  numbers 
ol  private  sector  tirms  have  reached  the  same 
conclusions  relative  to  their  workers.  It  thus  seems 


reasonable  to  conclude 
that  providing  some 
kmd(s)  of  child  care 
benefits  to  its  employees 
can  be  m  the  best  interest 
of  the  Government. 
Which  benefits  those 
should  be,  and  at  what 
out-of-pocket  cost  to  the 
Government  they  should 
be  provided,  of  course, 
become  the  next  perti¬ 
nent  c[uestions  which 
must  be  addressed. 

In  our  questionnaire  to 
agencies,  we  also  sought  to  gain  an  understanding 
of  what  child  care  benefits  agencies  thought  would 
be  most  cost  effective  in  helping  them  recruit  and 
retain  employees.  Table  4  below  lists  the  choices 
we  gave  the  agencies  and  the  number  of  agencies 
that  listed  the  particular  benefit  as  being  either 
their  lirst,  second,  or  third  priority  choice. 


Table  4. 

Child  care  benefits  agencies  were  asked  to  consider  for  cost  effectiveness,  ranked  by  the  number  of 
agencies  who  listed  the  indicated  benefit  as  one  of  their  top  three  priorities. 


13  Onsite  child  care  centers 

(with  or  without  employer  subsidies) 

11  Flexible  spending  accounts’'' 

8  Reduced  rates  for  lower  income 

employees  at  onsite  centers 

7  Resource  and  referral  services  to 
priv'ate  sector  child  care  providers 

6  Day  care  for  mildly  sick  children 


Ability  to  use  sick  leave  to  care  for 
a  sick  child 

After-school  and  summer  programs 
for  school-age  children 

Vouchers  usable  at  offsite  centers 


Other  (specify:  ) 

Preferential  admission  or  slots 
reserved  for  employee's  children  at 
local  offsite  centers 
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If  Government  policymakers  consider  additional  or 
expanded  child  care  benefits  in  the  future,  the 
priorities  reflected  above  should  provide  a  helpful 
roadmap  of  what  benefits  might  be  most  useful  to 
the  Federal  community.  In  this  regard,  it  is  particu¬ 
larly  interesting  to  note  the  number  of  agencies 
showing  "flexible  spending  accounts"  (FSA's)  as 
one  of  their  top  three  choices.  While  FSA's  are 
inert  ..singly  common  in  both  public  and  private 
sector  benefit  packages,  they  are  not  currently 
available  to  Federal  employees.  (For  a  more  de¬ 
tailed  discussion  of  FSA's,  see  the  later  chapter 
addressing  cafeteria  benefit  plans.) 

i  Availability  of  Onsite  Child  Care 

in  Federal  Offices:  ; 

If  child  care  has,  in  fact,  become  an  economic 
necessity,  and  benefits  such  as  those  mentioned 
above  are  being  achieved  by  some  employers, 
where  does  the  Federal  Government  stand  in  this 
process?  In  order  to  find  out,  we  asked  agencies 
and  0PM  whether  they  had  determined  what  child 
care  needs  existed  and  how  they  were  being  met. 

In  response,  19  of  the  22  largest  Federal  agencies 
reported  having  conducted  some  child  care  needs 
surveys.  Typical  of  their  findings  are  the  following 
responses: 

"*  *  *  [I]t  is  concluded  lhal  there  is  strong  civilian 
employee  interest  in  having  affordable  child  care 
services." 

Department  of  the  Air  Force 

"Local  surveys  *  *  *  indicate  a  need  for  additional 
care  for  civilian  employees'  children." 

Department  of  the  Army 

"*  *  “  1,100  employees  responded  to  a  survey  and 
indicated  a  strong  interest  in  onsite  child  care  \ 
services."  [ 

Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services  i 


There  is,  of  course,  a  difference  between  conduct¬ 
ing  surveys  and  actually  providing  services.  0PM 
did  a  study  of  Federal  dependent  care  programs  in 
April  1990,  w'hich  produced  the  following  findings. 

■  While  more  than  a  third  of  the  175  Federal 
installations  visited  had  established  onsite 
child  care  facilities,  the  majority  of  these  (69 
percent)  are  at  Department  of  Defense  (DOD) 
installations.  DOD  centers  typically  allow 
civilian  employee  usage  only  on  a  space- 
available  basis,  and  many  of  these  facilities 
have  little  or  no  space  available; 

■  Seventy-eight  percent  of  the  installations 
reviewed  had  an  agency  policy  and/or 
installation-level  program  on  at  least  one 
aspect  of  dependent  care.  However,  0PM 
found  that  installations  from  the  same  agency 
disagreed  "to  a  considerable  extent"  as  to 
whether  there  was  an  agencywide  policy  on 
dependent  care  and  what  it  was;  and 

■  Just  over  half  of  the  installations  with  depen¬ 
dent  care  programs  include  training  or  other 
information  to  employees  and  supervisors  on 
dependent  care,  to  increase  understanding 
and  use  of  existing  programs.^® 

Based  on  OPM's  findings,  it  appears  that  while 
some  progress  has  been  made  in  opening  child  care 
centers  in  Government  space  for  children  of 
civilian  employees,  there  is  still  much  to  be  done. 
The  following  item  from  the  Employee  Benefits 
Review  newsletter  both  succinctly  describes  this 
situation  and  puts  the  potential  supply  and  de¬ 
mand  factors  into  perspective: 
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As  of  March,  1990,  there  are  65  child  care 
centers  operating  in  Federal  space  controlled 
by  the  government's  landlord,  the  General 
Services  Administration  (GSA).  Another  45 
are  expected  to  open  in  GSA-space  by  Fiscal 
Year  1993,  and  another  dozen  or  so  Federal 
centers,  such  as  those  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  operate  in  non-GSA 
space. 

Altogether,  these  federal  child  care  centers 
serve  more  than  2,000  off-spring  of  federal 
civilian  employees,  according  to  testimony 
provided  at  a  House  of  Representatives 
hearing  held  on  the  issue  in  March,  1989. 

There  are,  however,  according  lo  hearing  tesli- 
mony,  about  200,000  federal  civilian  employees 
with  children  who  require  child  care.  (Emphasis 
added.)’-' 

In  order  to  understand  the  significance  of  the 
above  data  regarding  numbers  of  child  care  centers 
and  children  being  served,  it  is  helpful  to  have 
some  background  on  when  and  how  the 
Government's  progiam  to  provide  on ..  e  child  care 
began.  Before  1985,  onsite  child  care  centers  were 
largely  unavailable  to  employees  of  Federal  civilian 
agencies.  A  major  breakthrough  occurred  in  1985, 
when  Congress  specifically  provided  for  the 
expenditure  of  public  funds  to  provide  space  and 
services  for  child  care  facilities  serving  Federal 
employees,  through  passage  of  what  has  come  to 
be  known  as  the  "Trible  amendment."  While  this 
amendment  was  initially  a  temporary  provision,  it 
was  made  permanent  in  1988,  when  it  was  codified 
as  part  of  the  United  States  Code.^ 

The  language  now  found  in  40  U.S.C.  ("Public 
Buildings,  Property,  And  Works")  specifically 
provides  in  section  490b  that,  "during  fiscal  year 
1988  or  any  fiscal  year  thereafter,"  an  agency  may 
use  space  in  Federal  buildings  for  child  care 
services  if: 

■  Space  is  available; 


■  The  agency  determines  that  the  space  will  be 
used  to  provide  child  care  services  to  a  group 
of  individuals  of  whom  at  least  50  percent  are 
Federal  employees;  and 

■  The  agency  determines  that  the  group  will 
give  priority  to  Federal  employees. 

Section  490b  goes  on  to  state  that  the  space  being 
allocated  under  the  above  provisions  may  be 
provided  "without  charge  for  rent  or  services." 
While  this  form  of  subsidy  does  make  Federal 
facilities  less  expensive  than  private  sector  centers, 
they  are  still  not  cheap. 

According  to  the  Employee  Benefits  Review 
newsletter,  "As  of  March,  1989,  the  cost  to  parents 
for  the  onsite  care  averaged  about  $85  a  week, 
which  is  between  5  and  20  percent  less  than  what 
non-federal  centers  ch  rge  for  equivalent 
care***."^'  Notwithstanding  the  space  subsi¬ 
dies,  the  newsletter  went  on  to  note  Federal  child 
care  charges  for  infant  care  ranging  from  $65  per 
week  in  Ogden,  Utah,  to  $160  per  week  in  Boston, 
Massachusetts.  These  cost  differentials  were 
attributed  to  differences  in  real  estate  costs. 

Affordability  of  Child  Care: 

Child  care  expenses  can  be  a  major  part  of  the 
family  budget.  According  to  one  recent  study: 

It  can  cost  a  family  anywhere  from  $1,500  to 
$15,000  a  year  to  provide  care  for  children; 
most  spend  around  $3,000.  This  cost  is 
usually  a  family's  fourth  largest  expense  after 
housing,  food,  and  taxes.  A  parent  working 
full  time  at  minimum  wage  would  have  to 
spend  approximately  40  percent  of  his  or  her 
paycheck  to  care  for  one  child — a  major 
impediment  that  keeps  many  capable  workers 
out  of  the  labor  market.^^ 
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As  mentioned  above,  the  Trible  amendment  allows 
Federal  child  care  centers  to  charge  Government 
employees  5  to  20  percent  less  than  competing 
private  child  care  centers.  While  this  makes  onsite 
child  care  more  affordable  than  it  would  be  with¬ 
out  such  subsidy,  the  resultant  cost  is  still  beyond 
the  means  of  many  Federal  employees. 

Since  Federal  agencies  experience  some  of  their 
highest  turnover  in  lower  graded  occupations,  and, 
in  some  urban  areas,  have  the  most  difficulty 
recruiting  qualified  applicants  in  these  occupations, 
the  question  of  affordability  of  child  care  has  very 
practice'  ^'"nificance  for  the  Government's  ability 
to  rcci  Lui  ii.  .otain  a  qualified  workforce.  How¬ 
ever,  the  factors  which  influence  how  much  a  child 
care  center  must  charge  for  its  services  are  the 
same  as  for  any  business  operation. 

For  example,  a  center  could  increase  revenues  by 
charging  some  customers  more  (i.e.,  by  using  a 
sliding-fee  scale),  or  if  organized  as  a  nonprofit 
corporation,  by  securing  donations  from  charitably 
minded  people.  On  the  cost  side,  theoretically  a 
child  care  center  could  look  for  ways  to  hold  down 
its  expenses,  through  such  means  as  raising  the 
staff-child  ratio,  offering  a  less  enriched  child 
development  program,  or  similar  steps. 

From  a  practical  standpoint,  ho  vevei,  few  of  these 
cost-saving  options  are  likely  to  be  implemented. 
For  example,  on  the  staffing  ratio  question,  as  one 
article  described  it,  "*  *  *  an  infant-care  staff 
member  has  more  to  do  all  day — and  more  respon¬ 
sibility — than  a  new  parent  caring  for  triplets.'”'  As 
a  result,  there  would  appear  to  be  limited  opportu¬ 
nity  to  out  the  payroll  of  child  care  centers.  Simi¬ 
larly,  while  a  center  could  limit  its  ser\  ices  to  baby¬ 
sitting  type  activities  (without  the  educational 
aspects  of  a  child  development  program),  this 
would  not  meet  the  quality  expectations  of  many 
parents  or  the  accreditation  standards  established 
by  the  National  Academy  of  Early  Childhood 
Programs. 


As  a  result,  it  w'ould  appear  that  the  affordability 
of  child  care  is  most  likely  to  be  affected  by  w  hat 
happens  on  the  revenue  side  of  the  equation — 
sliding  scale  tuitions,  scholarships  funded  by 
charitable  donations,  or  employ  er  subsidy.  In  our 
questionnaire,  we  asked  agencies  how,  if  at  all, 
they  made  the  cost  of  their  onsite  child  care  centers 
more  affordable  for  lower  salaried  employees.  The 
most  common  answ'er  was  "Scholarships,"  which 
13  agencies  said  they  used.  On  the  other  hand,  five 
agencies  indicated  that  "Fees  are  not  made  more 
affordable." 

^dyerhmenfcSubsidies:  for 
Onsife  Child  Cafe  Centers:. 

In  contmst  to  Federal  civilian  employees.  Federal 
military  personnel  have  more  generous  child  care 
benefits  offeied  to  them,  in  terms  of  both  availabil¬ 
ity  and  cost.  The  above-mentioned  benefits  news¬ 
letter,  for  example,  noted  that: 

*  *  *  there  are  more  than  600  child  care  centers 
at  more  than  400  [military]  installations  at 
home  and  abroad  serving  more  than  95,000 
children.  In  addition,  military  personnel 
average  only  $50  per  week  for  the  use  of  these 
centers  because,  in  addition  to  providing 
space,  the  military  subsidizes  30  percent  of  its 
emters'  operating  costs.-* 

Since  the  Government  is  already  subsidizing  the 
operating  costs  of  child  care  centers  serving  the 
armed  forces,  we  sought  to  understand  whether 
the  military's  policy  might  have  any  precedent 
value  for  the  Federal  civ  ilian  workforce.  According 
to  a  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO)  report  on 
military  child  care: 
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"DOD  provides  child  care  to  service  members 
because  it  believes  that  this  maintains  their 
readiness,  increases  productivity,  and  improves 
morale.  DOD  also  believes  that  military  families 
often  face  special  problems.  For  example,  because 
military  families  are  required  to  move  periodically, 
they  usually  (1)  cannot  rely  on  extended  family 
help  in  caring  for  their  children  and  (2)  do  not 
have  the  support  of  an  established  neighborhood. 

In  addition,  DOD  has  stated  that  private  sector 
child  care  often  is  unavailable,  too  expensive,  and 
not  of  the  type  needed  by  service  members  because 
of  their  unusual  working  hours,  luhich  can  include 
night  and  loeekend  duty.  **  * 

"The  military  supports  child  care  by  (1)  paying  for 
child  development  center  construction  and 
renovation,  (2)  subsidizing  about  one-third  of  the 
total  operating  costs  for  the  centers,  and  (3) 
providing  for  the  oversight  of  family  day  care 
homes."^^ 

General  Accounting  Office 


While  some  of  the  child  care  problems  affecting  the 
military  are  unique,  much  of  DOD's  rationale  also 
seems  applicable  to  the  Federal  civilian  workforce. 
Moreover,  on  the  civilian  side,  agencies  compete 
for  good  employees  with  private  sector  firms  who 
are  increasingly  offering  child  care  benefits.  In  light 
of  this,  it  would  appear  that  the  military  example 
could  have  some  precedent  value  for  the 
Government's  civilian  workforce. 

To  the  extent  that  civilian  managers  are  reluctant  to 
embrace  the  business  necessity  of  subsidizing  child 
care,  part  of  their  hesitation  may  be  traceable  to  the 
lack  of  an  explicit  Congressional  endorsement  of 
such  action.  While  understandable,  this  cautious 
approach  may  be  more  restrictive  than  necessary, 
given  that  Congress  has  never  said  "Don't  subsi¬ 
dize  child  care."  To  the  contrary,  where  Congress' 
will  has  been  explicitly  stated,  it  was  to  endorse 
subsidized  space  for  child  care  centers  (i.e.,  the 
Trible  amendment). 


On  the  other  hand.  Federal  managers  do  not  have 
unlimited  budgets;  any  decision  to  provide  a 
service,  especially  one  which  could  be  as  costly  as 
subsidizing  more  of  the  operating  expenses  of  child 
care  centers,  must  be  made  in  the  light  of  manage¬ 
ment  priorities  and  available  resources.  The  point 
here  is  not  to  mandate  subsidized  child  care 
centers  for  all  civilian  employees,  but  rather  to 
encourage  agencies  to  look  at  their  recruiting  and 
retention  needs.  Having  done  so,  agencies  should 
be  able  to  make  informed  decisions  about  what  will 
help  them  best  accomplish  their  missions  in  an 
efficient  and  effective  manner. 

If  agencies  find  merit  in  pursuing  further  subsidies 
for  child  care  centers  beyond  those  specifically 
authorized  in  the  Trible  amendment,  they  may  find 
an  unpublished  decision  by  GAO  dating  back  to 
1976  to  be  of  interest.*®  It  discussed  the  propriety  of 
providing  subsidies  for  space  design,  renovation, 
supplies,  and  equipment  for  a  child  care  center  at 
GAO,  and  held  that  GAO  could  lawfully  provide 
rent-free  space  to  an  onsite  day  care  center  despite 
the  fact  that  no  legislation  specifically  authorized 
such  a  subsidy  (this  was  prior  to  the  Trible  amend¬ 
ment). 

More  specifically,  the  decision  stated  that  GAO, 
and  by  extension  any  agency,  had  the  authority  to 
provide  the  abovementioned  subsidies  to  onsite 
day  care  centers  as  long  as  the  agency  head  factu¬ 
ally  determined  that  the  operation  of  such  centers 
was  necessary  to  recruit  or  retain  staff,  or  to 
maintain  morale  and  productivity.  In  reaching  its 
conclusion,  the  GAO  general  counsel  recognized 
the  sensitivity  of  the  matter  at  issue.  Accordingly, 
he  suggested  that  Congress  ought  to  be  informed 
of  an  agency's  intentions  to  use  funds  in  this  way, 
even  though  there  was  no  legal  requirement  for 
such  notice. 
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Since  the  above  GAO  decision  was  unpublished,  it 
is  not  directly  citable  as  a  precedent.  Moreover,  the 
specific  expenses  talked  about  in  the  GAO  decision 
have  since  been  officially  sanctioned  for  payment 
by  agencies  under  the  Trible  amendment.  How¬ 
ever,  its  more  generic  reasoning  appears  consistent 
with  current  fiscal  operating  procedures  for 
Government  agencies  (i.e.,  in  general,  agencies 
spend  appropriated  funds  for  expenses  which  are 
necessary  or  incident  to  carrying  out  the  stated 
purpose  of  their  appropriations,  unless  the  expen¬ 
diture  is  specifically  prohibited  by  other  laws, 
rules,  regulations,  or  requirements). 

It  should  also  be  noted  that,  in  a  later  treatment  of 
child  care  issues,  GAO  issued  a  report  in  February 
1986  entitled  "Child  Care — Employer  Assisk'nce 
for  Private  Sector  and  Federal  Employee.'. '  This 
report  referenced  the  1976  GAO  decision  discussed 
above  and  reaffirmed  its  conclusions.  It  also  raised 
(but  did  not  conclusively  settle)  the  question  of 
whethe'  agencies  could  subsidize  other  ongoing 
expenses  of  operating  a  child  care  center  beyond 
those  discussed  in  the  1976  decision. 

Specifically,  the  report  said: 

*  *  *  the  Comptroller  General  has  not  ruled  on 
whether  appropriated  funds  are  available  to 
pay  other  operating  expenses  of  day  care 
centers  in  the  absence  of  specific  statutory 
authorization.  Also  section  5536,  Title  5, 

United  States  Code,  prohibits  a  federal 
employee  from  receiving  compensation  or 
perquisites  beyond  those  fixed  by  statute  or 
regulation,  unless  specifically  authorized  by 
law  and  specifically  appropriated  for  that 
purpose.  Thus,  depending  upon  how  the  day 
care  assistance  is  provided,  a  question  could 
arise  concerning  whether  such  assistance 
would  constitute  additional  pay  or  allowance 
for  the  employee/parent  under  5  U.S.C. 

§5536.-“* 


As  may  be  evident  from  the  above  carefully- 
w’orded  quotation,  this  is  a  sensitive  question 
without  solidly  established  precedents  for  civilian 
agencies  to  rely  on.  It  would  appear  that  if  an 
agency  finds  that  the  operation  of  a  child  care 
center  is  necessary  to  recruit  or  retain  staff,  or  to 
maintain  morale  and  hence  productivity,  a  basis 
may  exist  under  which  the  center's  expenses  could 
be  subsidized.  However,  at  this  time,  such  an 
action  w'ould  dearly  be  a  judgment  call  by  agency 
management. 

Given  that  the  armed  services  have  determined 
that  such  subsidies  further  their  military  mission 
accomplishment,  and  such  expenditures  luwe  been 
ojfLiiilhj  i>aih.tioneii,  all  agencies  should  certainly 
consider  whether  their  civilian  missions  would  be 
enhanced  by  providing  more  affordable  child  care 
benefits  to  their  civilian  employees.  If  they  find  this 
would  be  the  case,  agencies  may  wish  to  work  with 
0PM  (or  other  agencies,  as  appropriate),  in  order 
to  secure  more  definitive  accreditation  of  such 
agency  actions  (e.g.,  initiating  demonstration 
projects,  securing  precedent  rulings  from  GAO,  or 
proposing  legislation  to  Congress). 
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What  Is  Elder  Care  and  How  Does  It 
Differ  From  Child  Care: 

The  following  quote,  drawn  from  Prebidenl  Biesh'i. 
proclamation  ebtablibhmg  the  1990  "National 
Tamil}  Caregixerh  Week,"  nicely  lays  the  ground 
work  foi  oui  di.scut).sion  ot  elder  care.  It  highlighb 
both  the  human  elementb  of  w  hy  eldei  care  ib  a 
beiibitire  topic,  and  how  it  can  impact  on  both 
employees  and  employers. 

"Eihii  limj  niillioii^  nf  Aiucriavi^  pioi'uic  vaiioin- 
terms  of  nssistmicc  to  rcldlnvs  iiicapiicitnlcd  h/ 
a^c,  illness,  or  disability/.  In  addition  to  home 
nin^iny^  ui/c  and  iompanion^<hip,  these  famdi/ 
oiu'y/iv/b  map  pioeide  pin/sualh/  impaiied  heed 
ones  U'lth  fmaiuial  siippoit,  tiaiispoitation,  and 
help  d'ith  shoppin;.^,  lookiii;,;,  and  daily  household 
mainteiiaike  Then  peneions  and  denoted  labels 
an  iirealnable  to  the  lelative  who  iniytht  otheiaise 
be  joreed  to  live  in  an  institutional  settiny’."'" 

President  George  Bush 


In  order  to  fully  understand  what  eldei  care  is,  and 
why  it  is  of  concern  to  u.s,  it  is  first  important  to 
understand  what  elder  care  is  not — that  is,  how  it 
differs  from  child  care.  Both  eldei  care  and  child 
care  are  work  and  family  benefit  issues  because 
they  iiwohe  the  impact  on  a  work  situation  of  how 
employees  provide  care  for  then  dependents. 
How’ever,  the  demands  placed  on  people  with 
elder  care  responsibilities  are  very  different  from 
those  w  ith  child  care  needs,  as  are  the  outcomes  of 
providing  that  care. 

Children  grow  up  and  take  on  increasing  indepen¬ 
dence,  thus  lessening  the  need  for  child  care. 

Elderly  people,  on  the  other  hand,  tend  to  grow 
more  dependent,  especially  as  then  health  declines. 
The  consequences  ot  these  dixeigmg  outcomes 
were  well  captuied  in  a  recent  co\ei  story  m 
New’sw'cek  maga/ine.  It  said; 
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*  *  *  just  when  many  women  on  the  'Mommy 
Track'  thought  they  could  get  back  to  their 
careers,  some  are  finding  themselves  on  an 
even  longer  'Daughter  Track,'  with  their 
parents,  or  their  husband's  parents,  growing 
frail.  The  average  American  woman  will 
spend  17  years  raising  children  and  18  years 
helping  aged  parents,  according  to  a  1988  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  report.  As  the 
population  ages  and  chronic,  disabling 
conditions  become  more  common,  many 
more  families  will  care  for  aged  relatives. 

And  because  they  delayed  childbirth,  more 
couples  will  find  themselves  'sandwiched' 
between  child  care  and  elder  care.” 

In  addition  to  the  differing  outcomes  of  child  and 
elder  care,  there  are  fundamental  differences  in 
what  is  involved  in  actually  providing  these  types 
of  care.  For  example,  most  child  care  "solutions" 
involve  providing  some  type  of  supervision  to 
children  during  part  of  the  day  when  their 
parent(s)  are  working.  This  is  not  the  case  with 
elder  care,  as  a  recent  report  on  elder  care  in  the 
workplace  points  out: 

There  is  such  a  service  as  adult  day  care 
which  is  targeted  to  frail  older  people.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  increasing  the  supply  of  this 
product,  it  is  appropriate  for  a  tiny  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  most  dependent  elderly.  Some 
aging  relatives  need  only  a  modest  amount  of 
help  but  on  a  regular  basis,  others  may  need 
intensive  support  but  for  a  limited  time,  still 
others  nt^J  .,teadily  increasing  levels  of 
support  o\  A  period  of  years.  That  help  may 
be  needed  suddenly  as  a  result  of  heart 
attack,  stroke  or  hip  fracture,  or  the  need  may 
develop  gradually 

This  report,  prepared  by  the  National  Association 
of  State  Units  on  Aging  and  the  National  Council 
on  the  Aging,  Inc.,  went  on  to  describe  some  of  the 
other  factors  which  make  elder  care  a  complicated 
and  often  emotionally  trying  experience  for  those 
responsible  for  giving  or  overseeing  the  care  of  an 
elderly  person.  It  said: 


There  are  more  variations  in  the  situation  and 
condition  of  the  elderly  by  virtue  of  their  age. 
Older  people  are  adults,  ranging  approxi¬ 
mately  from  age  60  to  100.  They  have  lived 
for  years  with  responsibility  for  themselves 
and  often  for  others.  They  have  the  authority 
for  their  own  decision-making  and — unless  in 
a  protected  status  determined  by  the  legal 
system — have  the  right  to  accept  or  reject  help 
arranged  for  them. 

Compared  to  the  rest  of  the  population,  older 
people  have  more  health  problems.  They  may 
or  may  not  be  physically  able  to  carry  out 
their  personal  care  and  household  chores, 
manage  errands  and  get  themselves  to 
doctors  and  stores.  They  may  need  frequent 
emotional  support,  information  and  assis¬ 
tance  for  the  activities  of  daily  living,  and/or 
help  in  obtaining  any  of  these.  Aging  relatives 
may  live  nearby  or  at  a  long  distance.  Even 
very  dependent  relatives  may  not  live  with  a 
family  member  who  provides  most  of  the 
care.  Responsibility  for  providing  assistance 
to  an  older  person  may  be  shared  among 
spouses,  children  and  other  family  members.^ 

Does  the  Government  Need 
i  o  Elder  Cwe  Benefit  Programs: 

The  above-mentioned  cover  story  from  Newsweek 
went  on  to  quote  the  executive  viirector  of  the 
Older  Women’s  League,  who  said,  "We  get  letters 
from  women  who  are  taking  care  of  their  children, 
and  their  parents  and  possibly  thdi  parents.  They 
are  running  from  place  to  place.  How'  do  w  e  expect 
them  to  do  that  and  stay  employed?"” 

Since  having  their  employees  "stay  employed"  is 
the  dri\  ing  force  behind  all  employee  benefits, 
employers  need  to  know  if  their  employees  have 
elder  care  problems,  and  if  so,  how  to  address 
them.  Fortunately ,  it  is  predictable  that  certain 
kinds  of  employees  are  more  likely  to  be  caregivers 
than  others,  given  the  demographic  realities 
surrounding  elder  care. 
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For  example,  employers  whose  workforce  is  older  disproportionate  number  of  their  employees  have 
than  average  probably  have  more  caregivers  elder  care  responsibilities,  since  as  illustrated  in 

among  their  workers  than  employers  with  a  young  figure  4  below,  the  majority  of  caregivers  are 
staff.  Similarly,  employers  with  greater  than  women: 

average  numbers  of  female  workers  may  find  a 


ELDERCAM 


In  regard  to  the  Government,  it  would  appear  that 
Federal  employees  meet  at  least  some  of  the  criteria 
suggesting  above-average  elder  care  needs.  Specifi¬ 
cally,  while  the  Federal  Government  employs 
women  at  about  the  same  rate  as  the  private  sector 
(43  percent  of  Federal  employees  are  women, 
versus  45  percent  of  private  sector  employees). 
Federal  employees  are  older  than  private  sector 
workers  (median  age  of  Federal  employees  in  1989 
was  41,  versus  a  private  sector  median  age  of  36).^ 

In  determining  whether  and  how  the  Federal 
Government  should  respond  to  the  elder  care 
needs  of  its  employees,  it  is  of  course  important  to 
look  at  the  consequences  of  acting  or  not.  Issues 
such  as  how  elder  care  might  affect  mission  accom¬ 
plishment,  recruitment,  productivity,  retention, 
and  other  goals,  should  therefore  become  most 
relevant. 

To  gauge  the  extent  of  this  impact,  we  asked 
agency  personnel  directors  if  they  tho  ;ght  elder 
care  responsibilities  were  having  a  negative  impact 
on  the  productivity  of  employees  who  were 
caregivers.  In  response,  7  agencies  said  "To  a 
moderate  extent,"  2  said  "To  a  minor  extent,"  and 
13  said  "Don't  know/Can't  judge." 

We  also  asked  agencies  if  they  had  done  any 
research  or  analysis  "*  *  *  to  determine  how  many 
of  your  employees  have  elder  care  responsibilities 
and/or  the  types  of  services/benefits  which  would 
help  employees  address  these  responsibilities?"  In 
response,  7  agencies  said  "Yes,"  they  had  done 
some  research  or  analysis  on  elder  care,  while  15 
said  "No." 

Several  agencies  provided  narrative  comments  as 
well.  Highlights  of  two  of  these  comments  are 
shown  below: 


"The  Office  xohicit  suweyed  for  elder  care  found 
that  16%  of  its  ‘’mployees  had  elder  care  responsi¬ 
bilities,  with  the  number  expected  to  rise  in  the 
future.  Of  those  who  had  elder  care  responsibili¬ 
ties,  68%  reported  some  stress,  and  20%  reported 
significant  stress  because  of  these  responsibilities." 

Department  of  Energy 

"***a  significant  number  of  families  have  or 
expect  to  have  elder  care  responsibilities  in  the 
near  future.  Employees  have  requested  a  counsel¬ 
ing/referral  service  for  those  providing  elder  care 
and  the  use  of  sick  leave  to  care  for  an  elderly 
family  member." 

Department  of  Justice 


We  also  turned  to  other  sources  to  see  what 
evidence  of  elder  care  impacts  on  the  workforce 
were  available.  The  following  extracts  are  illustra¬ 
tive: 

B  Growing  numbers  of  firms  are  granting 
unpaid  leaves  to  employees  with  family 
needs.  IBM  is  perhaps  the  most  generous. 
Full-time  employees  can  take  up  to  3  years 
off,  with  benefits,  and  find  their  jobs  waiting. 
'If  we  give  our  employees  help  in  managing 
their  personal  lives,  it  helps  us  attract  and 
retain  the  workers  we  need,'  says  IBM 
spokesman  Jim  Smith.  That  has  proved  true 
at  Aetna  Life  and  Casualty  as  well.  When  it 
extended  its  family  leave  from  a  few  weeks  to 
as  long  as  a  year  in  1988,  the  turnover  rate 
among  its  female  caregivers  dropped  from  22 
to  13  percent.^ 
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H  According  to  'Elder  care.  Its  Impact  in  the 
Workplace/  which  appeared  in  the  July/ 
August  1989  issue  of  EAP  [Employee  Assis¬ 
tance  Program]  Digest,  and  a  iccent  national 
study  conducted  by  [University  of  Bridgeport 
Professor  Michael]  Creedon,  employees 
caring  for  an  elder  are  20  percer.t  more  likely 
to  see  a  physician  than  noncaregivers. 
Caregivers  also  report  higher  rates  of  depres¬ 
sion,  sleeplessness,  weight  'ain,  and  weight 
loss  than  noncaregivers.  The  Creedon  study 
indicates  that  employees'  caregiv  ing  burdens 
can  translate  into  increased  company  health 
benefit  costs  and  reduced  workplace  produc¬ 
tivity.-’’’ 

Given  that  they  are  older  than  their  private  sector 
counterparts,  it  is  likely  that  increasing  numbers  of 
Federal  employees  are  dealing  with  elder  care 
responsibilities,  with  or  without  assistance  from 
their  employer.  Moreover,  it  would  appear  to  be  in 
the  Government's  best  interest  to  assist  its  employ¬ 
ees  in  meeti.ng  their  elder  care  needs,  given  the 
demonstrated  impact  of  elder  care  problems  in  the 
Horkplace.  Putting  these  two  conclusions  together, 
the  primary  elder  care  question  for  us  to  address 
becomes,  "What  are  the  most  cost-effecti\  e  and 
appropriate  elder  care  benefits  for  the  Cox  ern.ment 
to  provide?" 

What  Elder  Care  Benefits  Can  the 
Government  Provide: 

Employers,  including  the  Federal  Government,  are 
limited  m  how  they  can  respond  to  employee  elder 
care  needs.  There  are  very  few  potential  elder  care 
"solutions"  which  employers  can  appropriately 
provide  directly  to  elderly  dependents.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  employers  are  largely  limited  to  assisting 
employees  to  do  whatever  they  find  necessar>  in 
the  situation,  rather  than  doing  it  for  them. 


As  a  result,  the  two  most  common  forms  of  indi¬ 
rect  elder  care  assistance  which  employers  provide 
are.  proactiv  e  educational  programs  w'hich  prepare 
employees  for  present  or  future  caregiving  roles, 
and  resource  and  referral  networks,  which  assist 
employees  to  find  the  kinds  of  help  or  services 
which  their  elderly  dependents  need.  Several 
Federal  agencies  are  currently  experimenting  with 
both  of  these  types  of  programs. 

While  these  indirect  benefits  are  helpful,  neither 
solves  the  most  direct  problem  caregivers  typically 
face — that  is,  having  the  time  to  arrange  for, 
monitor,  or  otherwise  manage  whatever  help  their 
elderly  dependent  needs,  or  having  the  time  to 
provide  that  help  themselves.  As  a  result,  where  it 
is  available,  one  of  the  most  useful  and  important 
benefits  an  employer  can  provide  to  employees 
with  elu^r  care  problems  is  the  option  of  taking 
add/.l.  ..al  time  off  from  their  jobs  when  elder  care 
responsibilities  require  it. 

If  the  Government  were  to  offer  additional  leave 
time  as  an  employee  benefit,  it  would  obviously 
have  to  decide  whether  this  was  to  be  paid  or 
unpaid  leave.  By  definition,  unpaid  leave  is  less 
costly  than  paid  leave,  although  even  unpaid  leave 
can  be  extremely  disruptive  to  mission  accomplish¬ 
ment  if  the  caregiver's  presence  is  critical  to  the 
work  unit.  For  many  employees,  however,  the  loss 
of  income  from  unpaid  leave  may  make  this 
"benefit"  of  limited  utility.  Thus,  as  the  above 
comment  from  the  Justice  Department  illustrates, 
employees  typically  see  piiid  time  off  as  what  is 
needed  to  help  them  fulfill  their  elder  care  respon¬ 
sibilities. 

Paid  time  off  comes  in  many  foims,  including  some 
charged  to  personal  leave  accounts  (e.g.,  annual 
leave  and  sick  leave)  and  others  which  are  not  (e.g., 
holiday  s  and  administrativ  e  leav  e).  Some  employ¬ 
ers  also  offer  insurance  polices  which  may  replace 
pay  during  unpaid  leaves  of  absence  (e.g.,  short¬ 
term  disability  policies),  while  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  has  recently  experimented  with  a  program  of 
leave-transfer  and  leave  banks  (discussed  in  a  later 
chapter  of  this  report). 
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While  the  Government's  annual  leave  benefits  are 
substantially  more  generous  than  many  private 
sector  firms  (especially  in  the  early  years  of  an 
employee's  tenure),  its  sick  leave  benefits  are 
roughly  comparable  to,  or  only  slightly  ahead  of, 
those  typically  offered  by  medium  and  large  size 
private  sector  firms.  Specifically,  for  those  firms 
offering  sick  leave  plans  which  have  similar 
characteristics  to  the  Government's  plan  (i.e., 
which  allow  unlimited  accumulation  of  sick  leave 
from  year  to  year,  and  which  do  not  have  a  tie-in  to 
sickness  and  accident  insurance),  the  average 
number  of  paid  sick  days  given  to  full-time  em¬ 
ployees  each  year  grows  from  9.4  days  per  year  at 
1  year  of  service,  to  11.4  days  at  5  years  of  service, 
and  to  14.1  days  at  20  years  of  service.^  The 
Federal  Government  provides  13  days  of  sick  leave 
per  year  for  full-time  employees,  irrespective  of 
years  of  service. 


,  Use  of  Sick  Leave  to  Gate  for  j 
Sick  or  Elderly  Dependents:  ) 

Since  most  Federal  employees  are  limited  in  the 
amount  of  annual  lea\  e  they  can  save  up  for  "rainy 
days,"  and  employees  expect  to  use  this  leave  for 
other  personal  and  family  needs,  annual  leave  is 
usually  inadequate  to  meet  ongoing  care  demands 
for  sick  or  elderly  dependents.  As  a  result,  employees 
naturally  look  to  sick  leave  as  a  potential  source  of 
leave — ^after  all,  if  they  are  caring  for  a  sick  or  frail 
relative,  why  shouldn't  sick  leave  be  authorized? 


Using  s’ck  leave  to  care  for  sick  or  elderly  depen¬ 
dents  is  not  without  precedent.  For  example,  a 
study  of  State  governments  as  employers  found 
that: 

*  *  *  the  use  of  sick  leave  and  extended  unpaid 
leave  for  the  purpose  of  caring  for  an  aging 
dependent  is  widely  available  as  official 
personnel  policy.  The  quantity  of  sick  leave 
that  can  be  used  for  dependent  care  ranged 
from  3  to  30  days.  One  state  allows  employees 
to  use  all  accrued  sick  leave  for  this  purpose 
and  another  allows  use  of  advance  leave — 
that  is,  what  the  employee  is  expected  to  earn 
within  the  fiscal  year.^’ 

From  the  point  of  view  of  some  Federal  agencies, 
this  is  at  least  a  plausible  benefit  to  provide.  In 
response  to  our  questionnaire,  13  agencies  indi¬ 
cated  that  they  thought  the  "ability  to  use  sick 
leave  to  care  for,  or  assist,  a  sick  elderly  relative" 
was  potentially  a  cost-effective  employee  benefit 
for  the  Government  to  offer.  When  asked  if  their 
agency  would  support  a  change  in  siek  leave 
regulations  to  permit  caring  for  sick  relatives  (e.g., 
children,  spouses,  or  parents),  however,  the  results 
showed  sharply  divided  opinions  among  the 
agencies,  as  table  5  below  illustrates; 


Table  5.  | 

Number,of  agencies  choosing  the  indicated  response  to:  "To  what  extent  would  your  agency  support  ^ 
or  oppose>a  change  to  the  Government's  sick  leave  regulations  which  would  permit  an  employee  to  ^ 
use  sick  leave  if  he/she  needed  to  care  for  a  sjek  relative  (e.g;,  child,  spouse,  parent)?" 

i 

4  Strongly  support  1  Minimally  oppose 

2  Minimally  support  4  Strongly  oppose 

1  Neither  support  nor  oppose  8  Don't  know/Can't  juclge 

Note:  Two  agencies  did  not  respond  to  this  question. 
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Agencies'  narrative  comments  on  the  topic  were  as 
divided  as  the  above  response  patterns  would 
suggest.  Extracts  of  representative  responses  are 
shown  below: 

"OPM  regulations  currently  alloio  an  employee  to 
use  sick  leave  to  care  for  a  family  member  afflicted 
with  a  contagious  disease.  ***  The  Department  of 
the  Army  (DA)  would  find  it  difficult  to  support 
any  modification  of  regulations  beyond  what  is 
currently  provided." 

Department  of  the  Army 

"Annual  leave  is  not  sufficient  for  elder  care  needs  | 
and  current  icgulatious  rctjuirc  that  an  employee  | 
,  xvith  elder  care  lesponsibililics  exhaust  the  only  | 
category  of  leave  that  provides  for  paid  vaca-  I 

tions^  -something  that  an  employee  with  elder  cate 
or  child  care  responsibilities  needs.  If  sick  leave  is 
not  made  available  for  these  purposes,  roe  recom¬ 
mend  that  employees  be  allowed  to  accumulate 
annual  leave  without  limit  to  provide  for  their 
child  or  elder  care  concerns." 

Department  of  Justice 

When  we  asked  OPM  about  using  sick  leave  to  care 
for  sick  or  eldeily  dependents,  its  response  began 
by  noting  that  "the  Administration  has  no  slated 
position  on  such  a  proposed  change."  After  ex¬ 
plaining  how  various  technicalities  in  its  sick  leave 
regulations  (concerning  contagious  diseases) 
impact  on  the  question,  OPM  concluded  that  it  "is 
studying  the  entire  leave  system  to  determine  how 
well  it  meets  the  needs  of  employees  in  caring  for 
their  families." 

The  statute  which  establishes  an  entitlement  to  sick 
leave  does  not  prohibit  OPM  from  allowing  Federal 
employees  to  use  that  sick  leave  to  care  for  sick  or 
elderly  dependents.  In  fact,  the  legal  undei  pinning 
for  the  sick  leave  provided  to  Federal  civilian 
employees  is  startlingly  simple.  Specifically,  section 
6307  of  title  5  U.S.C.  provides  that: 


■  An  employee  is  entitled  to  sick  leave  with  pay 
which  accrues  on  the  basis  of  one-half  day  for 
each  full  biweekly  pay  period; 

■  Sick  leave  which  is  not  used  by  an  employee 
accumulates  for  use  in  succeeding  years;  and 

■  A  maximum  of  30  days  sick  leave  with  pay 
may  be  advanced  for  serious  disability  or 
ailment.'"’ 

Beyond  these  simple  provisions,  the  law  does  not 
further  define  what  sick  leave  is  or  how  it  should 
be  used  by  Federal  employees.  Rather,  Congress 
provided  for  OPM  (formerly  the  Civil  Service 
Commission)  to  issue  regulations  necessary  for  the 
administration  of  leave  (Section  6311  of  title  5 
U.S.C.).  Under  this  authority,  OPM  issued  the 
following  instruction  in  section  630.401  of  the  Code 
of  Federal  Regulations: 

An  agency  shall  grant  sick  leave  to  an  employee 

when  the  employee: 

(a)  Receives  medical,  dental,  or  optical 
examination  or  treatment; 

(b)  Is  incapacitated  for  the  performance  of 
duties  by  sickness,  injury,  or  preg¬ 
nancy  and  confinement; 

(c)  Is  required  to  give  care  and  atten¬ 
dance  to  a  member  of  his  immediate 
family  who  is  afflicted  with  a  conta¬ 
gious  disease;  or 

(d)  Would  jeopardize  the  health  of  others 
by  his  presence  at  his  post  of  duty 
because  of  exposure  to  a  contagious 
disease. 

While  the  above  regulation  is  not  unreasonably 
narrow  on  its  face,  it  has  not  changed  since  1969.  In 
the  intervening  22  years,  employee  needs,  societal 
values  and  employer-employee  relationships  have 
been  evolving.  Accordingly,  it  would  appear  to  be 
timely  for  OPM  to  revisit  this  issue. 
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For  its  part,  OFM  appears  to  be  on  the  threshold  of 
action.  In  its  "Strategic  Plan  for  Federal  Human 
Resources  Management,"  which  it  published  in 
November  1990,  OPM  acknowledged  that  "Benefits 
are  costly  and  do  not  meet  the  needs  of  relatively 
new'  employees,  especially  those  who  are  family 
care  providers  and  those  w'ho  suffer  injury  or  long 
term  illness."  In  light  of  this  conclusion,  OPM 
committed  itself  to  a  strategy  which  seeks  (in  part) 
to  "*  *  *  improve  the  Federal  benefits  package  by 
*  *  *  conskicriug  changes  to  the  leave  system,  [and] 
by  exploring  the  feasibility  of  a  more  flexible 
benefits  package  *  *  (Emphasis  added.) 

The  time  for  such  changes  would  appear  ripe, 
especially  since  Congress  itself  has  recently  encour¬ 
aged  a  more  cieative  use  of  sick  leave  than  OPM 
has  traditionally  permitted.  Specifically,  Congress 
inserted  a  temporary  provision  into  OPM's  fiscal 
year  1991  appropriations  bill  (expiring  Sept.  30, 
1991)  which  said: 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
sick  leave  provided  by  section  6307  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  may  be  approved  for 
purposes  related  to  the  adoption  of  a  child  in 
order  to  test  the  feasibility  of  this  concept 
during  fiscal  year  1991.''^ 

According  to  OPM's  guidance  on  this  change 
(Federal  Personnel  Manual  (FPM)  Bulletin  630-61, 
"Sick  Leave  for  Adoptive  Parents"),  the  purpose  of 
this  provision  "is  to  put  adoptive  parents  on  a 
more  equal  footing  with  biological  mothers,  who 
are  currently  allowed  to  use  sick  leave  for  prenatal 
visits."  However,  since  using  sick  leave  to  attend 
court  hearings  or  meetings  with  social  workers  is 
certainly  further  afield  from  the  language  of  OPM's 
current  regulations  than  using  sick  leave  to  care  for 
sick  relatives,  the  precedent  value  of  this  Congres- 
sionally  requested  test  should  not  be  lost. 


From  the  Board's  perspective,  expansion  of  Federal 
sick  leave  rules  to  permit  at  least  some  usage  of 
sick  leave  by  employees  who  are  caring  for  sick  or 
elderly  dependents  makes  good  sense.  This  type  of 
benefit  could  certainly  make  the  Government  more 
of  an  "employer  of  choice"  for  prospective  employ¬ 
ees,  as  well  as  sending  a  positive  message  to 
current  employees  about  the  Government's  inten¬ 
tions  relating  to  work  and  family  concerns. 

While  in  an  absolute  sense  such  a  benefit  may 
increase  the  Government's  costs  (e.g.,  sick  leave 
employees  use  for  this  purpose  might  have  other¬ 
wise  been  forfeited  when  they  resigned  or  retired), 
it  would  not  actually  be  an  increase  in  an 
employee's  entitlement  to  earn  paid  leave.  Rather, 
the  benefit  would  simply  give  employees  more 
flexibility  in  using  leave  which  they  have  already 
earned  and  are  entitled  to  use  (albeit  for  more 
limited  purposes). 

Moreover,  to  the  extent  that  some  employees  may 
already  be  using  sick  leave  to  care  for  sick  or 
elderly  dependents  (notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
such  use  violates  current  OPM  regulations),  official 
sanctioning  of  this  practice  obviously  w'ould  not 
further  increase  costs.  Finally,  it  should  be  noted 
that,  for  those  employees  who  use  all  their  sick 
leave  before  leaving  Government  service  (e.g., 
employees  who  take  a  disability  retirement),  any 
use  of  sick  leave  for  these  expanded  purposes 
would  reduce  the  sick  leave  used  for  the 
employee's  own  health  problems,  thus  resulting  m 
no  net  increase  in  leave  usage. 
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Prior  to  implementation,  0PM  would  obviously 
need  to  consider  how'  much  discretion  agencies 
should  have  regarding  use  of  sick  leave  for 
nontraditional  purposes.  Some  aspects  of  this 
benefit  may  require  standardized  criteria  (e.g.,  how 
much  of  a  person's  sick  leave  may  be  used  for  these 
purposes,  can  advance  leave  be  granted,  what 
information  needs  to  be  tracked  by  0PM),  while 
others  may  be  more  suitable  to  agency  choice  (e.g., 
how  specific  do  the  criteria  need  to  be  which 
govern  when  this  type  of  leave  can  be  granted). 

It  v/ould  probably  be  appropriate  to  conduct 
several  different  pilot  programs  to  test  various 
approaches  to  this  benefit,  before  determining  what 
final  regulations  are  needed.  Even  then,  final 
regulations  need  not  be  cast  in  stone — while  a 
cautious,  incremental  approach  seems  prudent  at 
the  beginning,  it  may  well  be  that  a  more  flexible 
approach  will  be  in  order  once  experience  is  gained 
with  the  concept. 


Finally,  the  fact  that  these  changes  are  capable  of 
being  accomplished  w'ithout  the  need  for  further 
legislation  should  give  added  impetus  to  any  effort 
to  make  them,  since  it  is  always  difficult  to  secure 
legislative  action  for  a  change  in  benefits.  The 
Board  therefore  recommends  that  0PM  pursue  this 
issue,  and  unless  unanticipated  problems  are 
identified,  take  action  to  change  its  current  sick 
leave  regulations. 
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ALTERNATIVE  WORK  SCHEDULES 


Definitions: 

The  Federal  Gmernment  Ubes  the  term  'alternatixe 
work  bcheduleb,"  or  "AVVS,"  to  debcnbe  two 
different  work  bchedule  \  ariationb — flexitime  and 
eomprebbed  work  hourb.  Each  of  thebe  reprebentb  a 
different  kind  of  adjubtment  to  the  traditional  fixed 
bchedule  of  8  working  hourb  per  day,  5  dayb  per 
week,  which  begin  and  end  at  the  bame  timeb  each 
day. 

According  to  the  Federal  Personnel  Manual, 
flexitime  and  comprebsed  work  bcheduleb  are 
defined  as  follows; 

■  "Flcxitiiiic  means  a  bystem  (.it  work  sehedulmg 
which  splits  the  workda)  into  two  distinct 
kinds  of  lime — core  time  and  flexible  time. 
The  two  rei.]uiremenlb  under  any  flexitime 
schedule  are: 

(a)  the  employee  must  be  at  work  during 
core  time,  and 

(b)  the  employee  must  account  tor  the  total 
number  ot  hours  he  or  she  is  scheduled 
to  work." 

■  A  c()//i/)»(N,si>(/  woik  tor  a  tull-time 

employee  is  "*  *  *  an  8t)-hour  biweekly  basic 
work  requirement  which  is  scheduled  tor  less 
than  10  workdays  *  * 


Both  of  these  AWS  programs  have  multiple  options 
available.  Under  eompressed  work  schedules,  for 
example,  theie  are  ''3-4,'9"  workweeks  (3  days  one 
week  and  4  days  the  next  week),  4-day  woikweeks, 
and  3-day  woikweeks.  Each  vit  these  requiies  the 
employee  to  vvoik,  under  a  fixed  schedule,  more 
than  8  hours  per  day.  ,-\s  a  result  of  working  these 
longer  day.s,  the  employee  is  able  to  work  fewer 
than  10  days  in  each  2-week  pay  period. 

In  contrast,  under  the  various  flexitime  options 
(flexitour,  gliding  schedule  variable  day  or  week 
schedule,  and  maxiflex  schedule),  employees  are 
only  required  to  put  m  8  working  hi.)urs  per  day, 
but  they  have  the  flexibility  to  vary  their  starting 
and  stopping  times  Under  some  flexitime  viptions, 
employees  can  al.svi  acciue  'Viedit  hours"  when 
they  do  vwirk  moie  than  8  hours  m  a  day  (thus 
occasionally  earning  the  right  to  take  an  extra  day 
v)ii  bv  using  their  credit  hours  as  it  they  vveie 
annual  leave  hours),  but  this  is  not  a  required 
aspect  ot  participation  in  flexitime 

Historical  Perspective  on  AWS  Programs: 

While  pervasive  m  the  Federal  Government  iww, 
AWS  progiams  did  not  exist  only  20  year-,  ago  In 
tact,  .hey  were  made  a  permanent  part  ot  i  ederal 
personnel  regulations  only  m  logs  According  to 
OEM,  at  the  time  ot  their  inception,  limited 
flexitime  piograms  were  possible  only  thivnigh 
some  "creative'  interpretation  v>t  existing  time  and 
attendance  rules 
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The  first  flexible  schedule  in  the  Federal 
sector  was  implemented  by  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  (BIA)  in  Albuquerque,  New 
Mexico,  in  late  1972.  Following  the  BIA 
experiment,  flexible  schedules  spread  to  the 
Social  Security  Administration  Headquarters 
(SSA)  in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  in  1974,  and 
then  to  several  organizational  elements  in 
various  Federal  agencies.  Both  the  BIA  and 
SSA  began  their  experiments  with  flexible 
schedules  because  of  employee  tardiness,  lost 
productivity,  low  morale,  and,  in  the  case  of 
SSA,  an  extensive  amount  of  leave  without 
pay  (LWOP).  In  both  cases,  when  employees 
were  allowed  to  select  their  arrival  time 
under  the  flexible  schedules,  productivity  and 
morale  improved,  and,  in  SSA,  LWOP  de¬ 
creased. 

However,  it  was  not  until  1979  that  more  innova¬ 
tive  and  aggressive  approaches  were  formally 
made  legal.  At  that  time.  Public  Law  95-390,  the 
Federal  Employee's  Flexible  and  Compressed 
Work  Schedules  Act  of  1978  (effective  Mar.  29, 
1979),  established  a  3-year,  expeiimental  program 
designed  to  test  the  feasibility  and  efficacy  of  using 
flexible  and  compressed  work  schedules.  This 
legislation,  based  on  proposals  submitted  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  (now  0PM),  authorized 
several  new  options,  including  "credit  hours"  and 
schedules  running  over  8  hours  per  day  without 
the  necessity  of  paying  overtime  rates. 

0PM  was  a  key  player  in  this  experiment,  as  it  was 
responsible  for  planning,  organizing,  establishing, 
and  managing  the  test  program.  Moreover,  the 
legislation  required  0PM  to  specifically  evaluate 
the  effects  of  the  AWS  program  on  six  specific 
areas,  the  efficiency  of  Government  operations, 
mass  transit  facilities  and  traffic,  lev  els  of  energy 
consumption,  serv  ice  to  the  public,  increased 
opportunities  for  full-time  and  part-time  employ¬ 
ment,  and  indiv  iduals  and  families  generally . 


OPM's  favorable  conclusions  about  the  AWS 
experiment  in  its  September  1981  "Interim  Report 
on  the  Alternative  Work  Schedules  Experimental 
Program"  led  to  Congress'  pas.sage  of  the  Federal 
Employees  Flexible  and  Compressed  Work  Sched¬ 
ules  Act  of  1982.  The  legislative  history  for  this  act 
nicely  sums  up  the  many  positive  benefits  which 
AWS  had  brought  to  the  Government  and  its 
employees: 

The  benefits  of  [flexitime  and  compressed 
work]  schedules  to  employees  were  over¬ 
whelming.  Working  parents  could  structure 
their  work  schedules  to  best  attend  to  their 
children's  needs.  Appointments  outside  of  the 
office  could  be  more  ea.'^ily  scheduled  without 
the  necessity  of  taking  sick  or  annual  leave. 
Travel  times  to  and  from  the  office  were 
reduced.  Employees  generally  had  a  greater 
degree  of  control  over  their  work  lives  which 
provided  them  with  more  time  to  devote  to 
non-work  activities. 

The  benefits  of  these  schedules  to  govern¬ 
ment,  when  utilized  in  a  proper  fashion,  were 
also  significant.  Hours  of  service  to  the  public 
increased.  Tardiness  and  absenteeism  of 
employees  were  reduced.  Energy  consump¬ 
tion  in  buildings  decreased.  General  produc¬ 
tivity  was  enhanced.''^ 

As  with  most  things,  notwithstanding  its  many 
positive  benefits,  AWS  did  have  some  downside 
consequences  as  well.  Again,  according  to  the 
legislative  history: 

*  *  *  improper  use  of  alternativ  e  work  sched¬ 
ules  did  have  some  serious  repercussions.  In 
some  cases,  productivity  and  work  perfor¬ 
mance  declined.  Service  to  the  publk  was 
delayed  and  hindered.  Workers  were  unavail¬ 
able  when  needed.  Costs  increased.  *  *  *  The 
result  of  the  experimental  program  showed 
that  the  use  of  alternative  work  schedules  can 
be  beneficial  to  all  concerned  when  the  sched¬ 
ules  are  used  properly.  (Emphasis  added.) 
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While  the  1982  act  established  AWS  as  an  ongoing 
program,  rather  than  a  test,  it  also  set  a  3-year 
sunset  provision  on  the  program.  During  this  3- 
year  period,  0PM,  GAO,  and  the  House  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Human  Resources  (among  others) 
conducted  further  reviews  and  evaluations  of 
AWS.  The  consensus  reflected  in  these  studies  was 
summed  up  in  1985  testimony  by  GAO,  which 
said:  "Overall,  efficiency  of  operations,  service  to 
the  public,  employment  opportunities,  and  em¬ 
ployee  morale  have  improved."^"  Given  this 
conclusion.  Congress  made  the  authorization  for 
AWS  permanent  in  Public  Law  99-196,  which  was 
signed  into  law  on  December  23, 1985. 

Current  Federal  Use  of  AWS  Programs: 

In  making  AWS  permanent.  Congress  positioned 
the  Government  as  a  trend-setter  in  the  use  of 
flexible  work  schedules.  As  the  Nation's  largest 
employer,  the  Government,  when  it  adopts  a 


program  like  AWS,  legitimizes  the  concept  for 
many  other  employers  w’ho  might  otherwise  have 
held  back.  Figure  3  (displayed  earlier  iu  the  "Back¬ 
ground"  chapter  of  this  report)  demonstrated  this 
effect,  as  it  showed  that  over  half  of  employers 
responding  to  one  survey  now  offer  flexitime,  and 
this  percentage  is  expected  to  increase  among  the 
responding  employers  to  about  86  percent  by  the 
year  2000. 

In  terms  of  actual  use  by  employees,  the  Federal 
Government  still  leads  the  rest  of  the  country.  As 
figure  5  below  show’s,  more  Federal  workers  arc  on 
flexible  work  schedules  than  are  workers  from 
other  sectors  of  the  economy.  The  Federal 
Government's  19-percent  participation  rate  for 
flexitime  use  by  full-time  wage  and  salary  w’orkers 
is  almost  50  percent  higher  than  for  private  sector 
or  State  government  employees,  and  over  three 
times  the  rate  for  local  government  employees. 


Figure  5. 

Percent  of  Full-Time  Wage  and  Salary  Workers 
on  Flexible  Work  Schedules,  by  Category, 
May  1989 


Category  of  Employer 


Fedeial  Govcminem 


Slate  goveiiimeiu  H 


Private  sector 


Local  government  H 


Percent  of  Workers  on  Flexible  Schedules 


Suuri.1.'  Unpubliahcd  data  ttum  a  May  1989  supplement  to  the  '  Current  Population  Sur\  ey.  Bureau  ol  Labor  Statisties. 
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Since  an  aggregate  percentage  such  as  that  shown 
above  can  mask  widely  different  situations  among 
agencies,  in  our  questionnaire  w’e  asked  agencies  to 
estimate  what  percent  of  their  employees  "have  the 
opportunity  to  participate  in  at  least  one  type  of 
alternative  w'ork  schedule."  Of  the  16  agencies 
which  offered  an  estimate,  13  said  that  at  least  half 
of  their  employees  have  the  opportunity  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  AWS,  while  1  each  said  0, 20,  and  30 
percent,  have  this  opportunity.  Moreover,  of  the  12 
agencies  which  were  able  to  respond  to  a  question 
asking  for  an  estimate  of  how  many  employees 
"actually  do  participate  in  some  form  of  AWS,"  6 
said  over  50  percent,  while  the  rest  said  fewer  than 
50  percent. 

As  regards  the  trend  in  employee  participation,  14 
agencies  believed  that  use  of  compressed  work 
schedules  had  increased  in  recent  years  (5  said 
"Increased  substantially"  and  9  said  "Increased 
minimally"),  while  none  believed  it  had  decreased. 
For  flexitime,  12  agencies  believed  that  its  use  had 
also  increased  (1  said  "Increased  substantially"  and 
1 1  said  "Increased  minimally"),  while  1  agency 
said  flexitime  use  had  "Decreased  minimally." 

AWS  as  a  Work  and  Family  Benefit: 

A  recent  article  addressing  work  and  family  issues 
succinctly  described  why  AWS  programs  are 
needed.  It  said: 

Traditional  work  schedules  can  cause  prob¬ 
lems  for  employees  with  families  because  (a) 
excessive  work  hours  prevent  workers  from 
spending  enough  time  with  their  families,  (b) 
the  work  day  either  starts  too  early  or  ends 
too  late  and  thus  does  not  allow  for  quality 
time  with  their  families,  and  (c)  work  sched¬ 
ules  often  do  not  mesh  with  child  care  ar¬ 
rangements.'"’ 


As  suggested  by  the  legislative  history  quoted 
earlier.  Congress  apparently  saw'  similar  conse¬ 
quences  of  traditional  work  schedules  and  deter¬ 
mined  that  AWS  had  the  potential  to  aid  Federal 
employees  in  balancing  their  work  and  family  lives. 
Recent  MSPB  research  w’ould  appear  to  support 
this  conclusion,  at  least  on  the  level  of  show'ing  that 
substantial  numbers  of  employees  consider  AWS  to 
be  a  valued  benefit. 

Specifically,  the  Board  asked  a  large 
Governmentwide  sample  of  Federal  employees 
what  role  selected  benefits  play  in  retaining  current 
Federal  employees.  When  gi\'en  a  choice  of  13 
different  factors  and  asked,  "How  does  each  of  the 
following  affect  your  decision  to  stay  with  or  leave 
the  Government?,"  49  percent  of  responding 
Federal  employees  listed  "Flexible  work  schedule" 
as  a  "reason  for  staying  in  Government,"  while 
only  10  percent  said  it  was  a  "reason  for  leaving 
the  Government."  Forty-one  percent  said  it  was 
"neither  a  reason  to  stay  nor  leave."^' 

In  fact,  taking  this  perspective  one  step  further,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  the  1981  research  of  Halcyone  H. 
Bohen  and  Anamaria  Viveros-Long,  who  sought  to 
determine  the  effects  of  flexitime  on  different 
categories  of  employees.  They  hypothesized  that 
flexitime  would  reduce  stress  and  that  employees 
with  the  most  work-family  stress  would  benefit  the 
most  from  flexitime  (i.e.,  dual  income  couples  w'ith 
children  and  single  parents).  To  their  surprise,  the 
researchers  found  that  "*  *  *  the  families  most 
helped  by  a  modest  flexitime  program  are  those 
with  the  fewest  work-family  conflicts,  namely 
those  without  children." 

In  explaining  their  survey  results,  researchers 
Bohen  and  Viveros-Long  concluded: 
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Plainly,  the  magnitude  of  the  logistical, 
energy  and  time  demands  on  families  with 
two  employed  parents,  or  a  single  parent, 
cannot  be  dramatically  altered  by  minor 
changes  in  daily  work  schedules.  Ironically, 
the  reverse  may  also  be  true.  That  is,  parents 
with  young  children  may  be  precluded  from 
varying  their  schedules — even  when  they 
have  a  flexitime  option — because  the  logistics 
of  their  lives  are  so  fixed.  For  example,  the 
schedules  of  the  babysitter,  child  care  center, 
school,  or  other  parent  may  dictate  when  they 
can  go  to  and  from  work. 

In  light  of  these  findings,  the  researchers  offered 
two  important  insights: 

■  "*  *  *  a  small  degree  of  flexibility  helps  a  lot 
with  little  problems  (i.e.,  the  logistics  of  single 
adult  families);  but  it  helps  only  a  little  with 
big  problems  (i.e.,  the  logistics  o‘  families 
with  children  and  employed  parents,"  and 

■  "***  people  can  have  positive  attitudes 
towards  the  idea  of  choice  in  the  scheduling 
of  their  work  while  still  recognizing  the 
limitations  of  the  modest  version  of  flexitime 
examined  in  this  study."''** 

The  Future  of  AWS 
Within.the  Federal  Civil  Service: 

It  is  perhaps  the  types  of  "positive  attitudes" 
spoken  of  above  which  led  Federal  employees  to 
consider  flexible  work  schedules  as  a  "reason  for 
staying  in  Government"  in  the  Board's  survey  cited 
earlier.  In  any  event,  given  these  positive  attitudes, 
it  is  unfortunate  that  more  agencies  do  not  more 
aggressively  publicize  the  availability  of  AWS 
programs.  In  our  questionnaire,  we  asked  agencies, 
"How  often  does  your  agency  mention  AWS 
coverage  in  recruiting  brochures,  job  announce¬ 
ments,  interviews,  etc.  when  it  applies  to  the  job 
being  advertised?"  In  response,  1  agency  said 
"Most  of  the  time,"  while  16  agencies  said  "Some 
of  the  time"  and  3  said  "Never."  In  addition,  two 
agencies  said  "Don't  know'/Can't  judge." 


In  a  similar  vein,  we  also  asked  agencies  what 
effect  AWS  had  on  the  morale  and  productivity  of 
their  employees.  Of  those  agencies  able  to  make  a 
judgment,  about  half  said  AWS  had  minimally 
improved  morale,  while  the  rest  said  it  had  sub¬ 
stantially  improved  it.  Regarding  productivity, 
almost  half  of  the  responding  agencies  said  AWS 
had  improved  it,  while  the  rest  said  it  had  neither 
improved  productivity  nor  hurt  it. 

Putting  all  these  pieces  together,  we  believe  that 
Federal  agencies  are  on  the  right  track  regarding 
use  of  AWS  programs.  From  the  above  data,  it  is 
clear  that  AWS  programs  are  having  a  meaning¬ 
fully  positive  effect  on  agency  operations  and 
employees.  Agencies  able  to  offer  an  opinion 
believed  that  morale  had  improved,  and  if  a  major 
reason  to  have  programs  such  as  AWS  is  to  recruit 
and  retain  a  high-quality  workforce,  morale 
impacts  such  as  those  shown  above  are  certainly 
desirable  outcomes. 

Moreover,  since  the  positive  impacts  of  AWS 
substantially  overshadow  the  relatively  few 
downside  effects  reported  (a  few  agencies  said 
AWS  made  it  minimally  more  difficult  to  supervise 
employees),  agencies  should  be  looking  for  more 
opportunities  to  expand  use  of  AWS  and  to  better 
publicize  its  availability.  Since  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  is  already  a  leader  in  this  benefit  area,  it 
makes  sense  to  caj.  italize  on  this  fact,  and  use  it  as 
a  marketing  tool  in  recruitment  efforts.  To  the 
extent  that  AWS  also  gives  some  productivity 
enhancement  to  agencies,  this  can  be  viewed  as 
"icing  on  the  cake" — not  to  be  dismissed,  but  not  a 
prerequisite  for  expanded  programs  either. 
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PART-TIME  EMPLOYMENT 


The  Legal  and  Historical  Framework  for 
Federal  Part-Time  Employment: 

The  current  authority  for  Federal  part-time  em¬ 
ployment  wab  eiitablibhed  by  tlie  Federal  Employ¬ 
ees  Pait-Time  Career  Employment  Act  of  1978.'  " 
This  piece  of  legislation  was  particularly  notcnvoi- 
thy  for  its  forward-thinking  intent,  as  13  years  ago 
it  foreshadowed  many  of  the  work  and  family 
"values"  w'hich  are  considered  state-of-the-art 
today. 

Specifically,  the  "Congressional  Findings  and 
Purpose"  section  ol  the  law  recogni/ed  that  "*  *  * 
many  mdniduals  m  our  society  possess  great 
prodiictice  potential  which  goes  unused  because 
they  cannot  meet  the  requirements  of  a  standard 
workweek,"  and  that  permanent  part-time  employ¬ 
ment; 

■  Pro\  ides  oldei  mdi\iduals  w  ith  a  gradual 
transition  into  retirement; 

■  Pnnides  emplo\ment  opportunitK's  to 
handicapped  indi\  iduals  or  others  w  ho 
require  a  leduced  workweek, 

■  Provides  parents  oppoiiumties  tvi  balance 
tamih  responsibilities  with  the  need  tor 
additional  income; 

■  Beneiits  students  who  must  tinaiue  their  own 
education  or  vocational  training. 


■  Benefits  the  Government,  as  an  employer,  by 
increasing  productivity  and  job  satisfaction, 
while  lowering  turnover  rates  and  absentee¬ 
ism,  offering  management  more  flexibility  in 
meeting  work  requirements,  and  filling 
shortages  in  various  occupations;  and 

■  Benefits  society  by  offering  a  needed  alterna¬ 
tive  for  those  individuals  who  require  or 
prefer  shorter  hours  (despite  the  reduced 
income),  thus  increasing  jobs  available  to 
reduce  unemployment  vchile  retaining  the 
skills  of  indiv  iduals  who  have  training  and 
experience. 

Given  the  above  findings,  the  act  went  on  to  state 
that  its  purpose  was  "*  *  *  to  provide  increased 
part-time  career  empknmenl  opportunities 
throughout  the  Federal  Government."  In  terms  ot 
doing  this,  however,  the  new  law  actually  made 
onl)  a  few  substantive  changes  in  the  wav  part- 
time  positions  were  treated.  These  included, 
defining  part-time  positions  as  those  mvolv  mg  l(i 
to  32  hours  ot  work  per  week,  specifying  that  part- 
time  positions  were  to  be  counted  on  a  prvi-rata 
basis  when  computing  end-ot-vear  peisonnel 
ceilings;  and  specifyirg  that  the  Government's 
contribution  to  health  insurance  premiums  ttir 
part-time  emplovees  was  to  be  piorated  as  well. 
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In  addition  to  these  substantive  changes,  the  law- 
established  several  other  requirements  which 
turned  out  to  be  largely  symbolic.  These  included 
the  following;  agencies  should  establish  part-time 
career  employment  programs  which  would  encour¬ 
age  creation  of  part-time  positions,  agencies  should 
establish  communication  channels  between  em¬ 
ployees  engaged  in  part-time  career  program 
activities;  0PM  (then  Civil  Service  Commission) 
should  advise  and  assist  agencies  with  their  part- 
time  career  programs,  0PM  should  conduct 
research  and  demonstration  projects  relating  to 
part-time  employment,  including  job  sharing,  and 
agencies  should  report  to  0PM  and  that  0PM 
should,  in  turn,  report  to  the  President  and  Con¬ 
gress  on  part-time  employment  within  the  Federal 
Government. 

In  passing  the  part  time  career  act  described  above. 
Congress  intended  to  corrc>.t  what  it  viewed  as  a 
serious  shortcoming  in  Federal  personnel  practices. 
According  to  the  legislative  history  for  this  act; 

The  Federal  Government  has  lagged  far 
behind  the  private  sphere  in  providing  and 
improving  part-time  employment  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  any  type.  In  1977,  only  2.3  percent  of 
the  Federal  work  force  were  permanent  part- 
time  employees.  Moreover,  89  percent  of  the 
part  time  federal  jobs  are  in  the  lower  grade 
levels,  primarily  in  the  clerical,  food  and 
medical  services. 

This  record  is  partkukul)  disappointing 
because  the  issue  of  increasing  part-time 
employment  opportunities  in  the  Federal 
Government  is  not  new.  Fifteen  years  ago  [in 
1963]  the  President's  Commission  on  the 
Status  of  Women  recommended  that  the 
Federal  Government  establish  a  permanent 
structure  for  part-time  job  opportunities  in 
Federal  agencies.  *  *  * 


[The  Federal  Emplo)  ees  Part-Time  Career  Act 
of  1978]  is  a  modest  step  toward  increased 
part-time  employment  opportunities.  How¬ 
ever,  its  importance  should  not  be  underesti¬ 
mated.  Only  legislation  c.an  make  expanded 
part-time  employment  opportunities  a  true 
national  priority  and  strengthen  the  agencies' 
resolve  to  embark  upon  such  programs."^ 

The  legislative  history  went  on  to  describe  previous 
congressional  attempts  to  pass  part-time  employ¬ 
ment  requirements,  which  would  have  "*  *  * 
required  each  agency  to  set  aside  2  percent  of  all 
jobs  in  each  grade  each  year  during  the  next  five 
for  permanent  part-time  employment,"  in  order  to 
assure  th.U  the  desired  changes  would  occur.  While 
Congress  ultimately  decided  not  to  impose  legisla¬ 
tively  mandated  quotas,  the  congressional  authors 
clearly  expressed  their  expectations,  saying,  *  * 
the  agencies  must  make  a  substantial  good  faith 
effort  to  set  goals  which  would  represent  meaning¬ 
ful  progress  and  to  move  toward  them." 

Developments  Since  Passage 
of  the  Part-time  Employment  Act; 

While  the  1978  act  was  quite  explicit  in  detailing 
certain  actions  w  hich  agencies  and  OPM  were 
expected  to  take,  responses  to  these  mandates  have 
been  spotty  at  best.  When  GAO  examined  the 
status  of  Federal  part-time  employment  programs 
in  July  1986,  it  found  that,  in  general,  neither  OPM 
nor  the  agencies  had  fulfilled  their  duties  under  the 
act.  Given  these  findings,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
GAO  also  found  that: 

[wjhile  the  number  of  part-time  employees 
governmentwide  increased  daring  1979  and 
1980,  the  first  years  after  the  legislation 
became  effective,  there  has  since  been  a 
general  downward  trend.  From  January  1981 
to  January'  1986,  part-time  employment 
dropped  by  about  11  percent.  Over  the  same 
period,  the  total  number  of  permanent  federal 
employees  increased  by  about  1.5  percent.^' 
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As  the  above  figures  show,  in  the  first  6-plus  years 
of  the  Part-Time  Career  Employment  Act's  exist¬ 
ence,  there  had  not  been  much  "meaningful 
progress"  toward  meeting  Congress'  expectations 
of  an  increase  in  the  number  of  Federal  part-time 
employees.  In  fact,  by  1989,  the  percent  of  Govern¬ 
ment  employees  on  part-time  schedules  (2.3 
percent)  was  identical  to  what  existed  back  in  1978. 

Fortunately,  the  total  picture  of  Federal  part-time 
employment  is  not  as  bad  as  these  raw  statistics 
would  suggest.  For  one  thing,  there  has  been  a 
significant  transformation  in  the  grade  level  of 
part-time  employees.  Ac<.ording  to  OPM,  between 
1978  and  1990,  the  number  of  part-time  employees 
in  wage  grade  and  GS-1  through  GS-3  positions 
declined  dramatically  (from  25,446  to  12,346).  while 
those  in  higher  grades  increased  substantially  (e.g., 
part-time  positions  in  grades  GS-4  through  GS-9 
increased  from  16,303  to  20,792,  while  those  in 
grades  GS-10  and  above  increased  from  2,577  to 
7,378). 

Also,  there  has  been  an  important  shift  in  the 
nature  of  the  Government's  part-time  workforce. 
Prior  to  the  1978  act,  the  Government  had  large 
numbers  of  "part-time"  employees  who  were 
involuntarily  required  to  work  39  hours  a  week,  in 
order  for  agencies  to  escape  end-of  year  full-time 
employee  "ceiling"  requirements.  Since  passage  of 
the  act,  part-time  positions  are  defined  as  those 
invoking  between  lb  and  32  hours  of  work  each 
week,  and  employees  serving  in  such  positions  are 
more  likely  to  be  there  on  a  v  oluntary  basis. 

I  lav  ing  noted  all  of  the  abov  e,  there  is  nv)  question 
that  these  changes  in  the  nature  and  composition  of 
the  Federal  part-time  workforce  are  positiv  e 
developments.  However,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
progress  w  hich  has  been  made  still  falls  far  short  of 
w  hat  might  hav  e  been  expected  by  the  authors  of 
the  1978  act. 


For  comparison  purposes,  it  is  w'orth  noting  that 
the  nationwide  population  of  part-time  workers 
(including  both  public  and  private  sector)  has 
generally  ranged  from  15  to  18  percent  of  the 
w'orkforce  over  the  last  20  years.’’’  While  the 
universe  of  Federal  jobs  certainly  differs  in  makeup 
and  mission  from  the  general  civilian  w'orkforce 
(e.g.,  compared  to  the  private  sector,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  employs  relatively  few  part-time  food-service 
workers),  and  the  private  sector  complement  of 
part-time  workers  includes  some  significant 
number  of  people  who  are  only  working  part-time 
because  they  were  unable  to  secure  full-time 
employment,  these  figures  still  suggest  that  there  is 
substantial  opportunity  to  expand  the  number  of 
Federal  part-time  jobs,  if  Federal  managers  chose  to 
allow  them  or  sought  to  create  them. 

The  causes  of  Federal  agencies'  lack  of  action  in  the 
area  of  part-time  employment  are  not  conclusively 
known.  While  it  is  obvious  that  a  manager  w'ould 
be  reluctant  to  give  up  a  full-time  position  and  only 
get  one  part-time  position  to  replace  it  (since  the 
total  work  hours  of  a  part-timer  are  inherently  less 
than  a  full-timer),  nothing  precludes  hiring  mul¬ 
tiple  part-time  employ  ees  to  fill  what  had  previ¬ 
ously  been  full-time  slots.  Moreover,  while  such 
multiple  hires  could  take  the  form  of  job-sharing 
arrangements  (as  discussed  below  ),  they  need  not 
do  so. 

Turning  then  to  other  potential  factors,  it  does  not 
appear  that  productivity  concerns  about  part-time 
employ  ees  are  an  issue  for  Federal  agencies.  When 
we  asked  agencies,  "Overall,  how  would  you  judge 
the  productivity  of  your  agency's  part-time  en\ 
ployees  versus  full-time  employees,  pt7  hour 
worked!,"  no  agency  indicated  that  part-time 
employees  were  less  productive  than  full-time 
employees  (2  agencies  said  "Part-timers  are  some¬ 
what  more  productive,"  11  agencies  said  "Part- 
timers  are  equally  as  productive,"  and  9  agencies 
said  "Don't  know/Can't  judge"). 
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Similarly,  cost  would  not  appear  to  be  a  concern, 
since  there  are  relatively  few  additional  costs 
associated  w'ith  hiring  part-time  employees.  Part- 
timers  are  counted  on  a  pro-rata  basis  against 
employment  ceilings,  and  their  benefits  (such  as 
leave,  retirement,  and  the  Government's  share  of 
the  cost  of  health  insurance  premiums)  are  also 
prorated.  While  it  can  cost  agencies  more  to  train 
two  part-time  employees  than  It  would  if  one  full¬ 
time  person  filled  a  particular  job,  given  the 
relatively  small  number  of  positions  involved,  such 
costs  are  probably  not  a  major  impediment  to 
expanded  part-time  opportunities  at  this  time. 

Furthermore,  when  we  asked  agencies  how  the 
number  of  part-time  jobs  matched  up  with  the 
number  of  employees  wanting  to  work  part-time, 
no  agency  said  it  was  having  trouble  filling  its 
existing  part-time  positions;  thus,  recruitment  does 
not  seem  to  be  a  drawback  either.  Moreover,  given 
projections  about  the  declining  skill  levels  of  new 
entrants  into  the  workforce,  the  potential  to  hire 
people  in  the  future  who  are  skilled,  but  may  not 
be  interested  in  full-time  work  (e.g.,  recent 
nonfederal  retirees,  students,  and  disabled  work¬ 
ers),  should  not  be  overlooked.  Finally,  as  table  6 
below  shows,  only  six  agencies  indicated  that  they 
had  reached  (or  nearly  reached)  the  practical  limit 
of  how  many  part-timers  they  could  reasonably 
use: 


Given  all  of  the  above,  it  seems  a  reasonable 
inference  that  the  paucity  of  part-time  positions  in 
the  Government  is  more  a  result  of  organizational 
inertia  than  it  is  a  conscious  decision  not  to  have 
such  positions.  Except  in  a  few'  agencies  which 
have  substantial  part-time  programs  (e.g.,  the 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  and  OPM),  most 
part-time  positions  that  do  exist  were  probably 
created  in  response  to  requests  from  individual 
full-time  employees  who  requested  a  change  to 
part-time  status,  rather  than  as  part  of  a  planned 
program  or  policy. 

job  Sharing: 

Congress  recently  included  the  following  mandate 
in  OPM's  1990  appropriations  bill: 

The  [House  Committee  on  Appropriations]  is 
aware  of  the  increasing  number  of  federal 
employees  with  children  and  dependent 
elderly  family  members  and  has  included 
$250,000  for  OPM  to  establish  and  operate  a 
program  designed  to  facilitate  job-sharing 
arrangements  authorized  under  Public  Law 
95-437  [the  Federal  Employees  Part-Time 
Career  Employment  Act  of  1978]. 


Table  6. 

Number  of  agencies  choosing  the  indicated  response  category  to:  "There  is  certainly  some  practical 
limit  to  the  percent  of  an  agency's  workforce  which  could  efficiently  and  effectively  be  made-up  of 
part-time  positions,  assuming  employees  were  available  to  fill  such  positions.  To  what  extent  has 
your  agency  reached  this  practical  limit?" 

2  To  a  great  extent  3  To  no  extent 

4  To  a  moderate  extent  11  Don't  knowt/Can't  judge 

2  To  a  minor  extent 
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The  Committee  evpects  0PM  to  act  as  a 
clearinghouse  for  information  pertaining  to 
individuals  seeking  employment  under  job¬ 
sharing  arrangements,  and  any  positions  that 
may  be  filled  under  such  an  arrangement. 

The  Committee  expects  that  0PM  will  auto¬ 
mate  the  clearinghouse  function,  making  it 
compatible  with  agency  personnel  data 
systems  and  providing  computerized  listings 
for  easy  access  by  agencies  and  applicants.  In 
this  regard,  0PM  should  survey  agencies  to 
determine  what  positions  are  appropriate  for 
listing  under  the  program  and  how  rights  and 
responsibilities  would  be  appointed  under  a 
job-sharing  arrangement.  Data  on  individuals 
wishing  to  be  included  in  listings  furnished 
may  include  among  other  information  per¬ 
sonal  qualifications,  positions  sought,  and 
time  of  availability  for  work. 

The  Committee  expects  0PM  to  take  reason¬ 
able  measures  to  provide  continuing  notice  to 
Government  employees  and  applicants 
relating  to  the  availability  of  the  program.^' 

Through  this  language,  0PM  was  ordered  to  create 
a  job-sharing  program,  in  contrast  to  the  ad  hoc 
unstructured  approach  which  has  otherwise 
characterized  part-time  employment  in  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  (notwithstanding  Congress'  mandate  in 
the  1^78  part-time  career  act  requiring  agencies  to 
have  part-time  programs).  Whether  a  job-sharing 
program  can  he  the  catalyst  which  finally  puts 
Federal  part-time  opportunities  on  the  map, 
however,  remains  to  be  seen. 

Job  sharing  essentially  combines  the  efforts  of  two 
(or  more)  part-time  employees,  in  order  to  fill  one 
full-time  slot.  Thus,  for  this  idea  to  work,  there 
must  be  at  least  two  employees  in  the  same  agency 
and  post  of  duty  who  are  personally  and  profes¬ 
sionally  compatible,  and  who  want  to  share  one 
job.  Logistically  and  interpersonally,  this  approach 
has  potential  problems  inherent  in  it. 


Regarding  the  characteristics  of  successful  job¬ 
sharing  teams  and  job-sharing  arrangements  in  a 
white-collar  work  environment,  0PM  says  that; 

The  experience  reported  by  employers  of  job 
sharing  team.s  suggests  that  job  sharers  must 
be  good  communicators,  be  willing  to  consult 
and  cooperate  as  members  of  a  team  rather 
than  as  competitors,  be  flexible,  and  have  a 
strong  commitment  to  the  job  and  to  making 
the  job  sharing  arrangement  work.  They  must 
have  complementary  skills,  knowledge  and 
abilities — and  also  compatible  work 
styles.  *  *  * 

Almost  any  reasonable  arrangement  is 
possible  if  it  meets  the  needs  of  the  supervisor 
and  job  sharers.  Scheduling  should  take 
advantage  of  the  fact  two  people  rather  than 
one  are  filling  the  job;  these  possibilities 
include  overlapping  time,  split  shifts,  or 
working  in  different  locations  at  the  same 
time.  Work  schedules  for  job  sharers  can  be 
from  16  to  32  hours  per  week  and  can  be 
varied  in  the  same  way  as  other  part-time 
employees.^ 

Given  all  the  complexities  of  job  sharing,  it  appears 
to  us  that  Congress'  hopes  for  substantial  expan¬ 
sion  of  Federal  part-time  job  opportunities  are  not 
likely  to  be  fulfilled  through  this  program  alone. 

It's  not  that  job  sharing  is  inherently  a  bad  idea,  but 
rather  that  it  takes  a  potentially  simple  solution 
(having  multiple  part-time  employees  filling  what 
would  otherwise  be  full-time  slots)  and  makes  it 
complicated.  Given  its  inherent  complications,  it 
would  seem  that  simply  restructuring  full-time 
positions  into  dibtiiitt  part-time  positions,  without 
the  interdependency  of  job-sharing  arrangements, 
gives  most  of  the  same  benefits  without  the  com¬ 
plexities  of  formally-shared  positions. 
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Having  said  this,  if  maintaining  the  integrity  of  a 
unified  full-time  position  makes  it  easier  for  some 
managers  to  create  part-time  slots,  this  option 
should  certainly  be  made  available  to  them.  Where 
there  are  employees  available  who  want  this  type 
of  arrangement  and  can  bring  it  off  successfully, 
both  the  employee  and  the  Government  can  benefit 
(e.g.,  the  employee  gets  the  part-time  schedule 
which  he  or  she  wants,  while  the  manager  gets  a 
built-in  backup  capability  when  workload  or 
turnover  require  it). 

In  summary,  it  w'ould  appear  that  participation  by 
Federal  employees  in  job-sharing  teams  is  unlikely 
to  expand  dramatically  and,  therefore,  job  sharing 
is  unlikely  to  be  the  means  through  which  part- 
time  opportunities  become  significantly  more 
common  throughout  Government.  We  would 
therefore  encourage  agencies  and  0PM  to  actively 
consider  not  only  job-sharing  programs,  but  also 
job  restructuring  initiatives,  when  they  wish  to 
expand  part-time  job  opportunities. 

Part-Time  Employment 
as  a  Work  and  Famiily  Benefit: 


"I  corsisteiithj  worked  6  plus  dai/s  a  week  and 
long  hours.  1  refused  to  continue  that  kind  of 
schedule  after  having  a  babp.  [I  would  havf  stayed 
if  I  had  been}  permitted  to  work  part-time  for 
several  years  ivhile  my  children  were  small."^^ 

An  "outstanding"  34-year-old  Federal 
attorney  who  resigned  while  earning 
$68,000  a  year. 


Given  the  statistics  cited  earlier,  the  dilemma  faced 
by  that  "outstanding"  attorney  is  apparently  not  an 
isolated  incident.  The  reality  is  that  Government 
efforts  to  increase  the  numbers  of  part-time  job 
opportunities  have  been  largely  ineffective.  This  is 
unfortunate,  since  as  a  work  and  family  benefit, 
part-time  employment  can  be  a  real  boon  to  an 
organization. 

Consider  the  following  comments  from  a  personnel 
manager  at  one  private  sector  firm:  "There  are  a  lot 
of  mothers  out  there  looking  for  a  place  where  they 
can  put  in  a  good,  productive  w'orkday  without  the 
stress  of  having  to  make  arrangements  for  child 
care  before  and  after  school  and  on  school  holi¬ 
days."  In  response  to  this  realization,  this 
manager's  firm  hired  several  mothers  to  work  9 
a.m.  to  2  p.m.  Monday  through  Friday,  with  school 
holidays  and  summer  vacations  off.  As  a  result, 
"[t]he  firm  had  such  a  good  response  to  its  initial 
advertisement  of  the  new  program  that  it  [now] 
has  a  waiting  list  *  * 

Regarding  the  role  of  mothers,  some  workforce 
statistics  detailing  the  gender  of  part-time  employ¬ 
ees  are  interesting  to  note  at  this  point  of  our 
analysis.  Nationally,  roughly  1  in  10  working  men 
are  on  part-time  schedules,  while  about  one- 
quarter  of  working  women  are.  Within  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  71  percent  of  the  part-time  workforce  are 
women.®^ 

Looking  to  the  future,  these  gender  statistics  may 
be  changing,  along  with  many  other  "givens"  in  the 
w'ork  and  family  equation,  as  is  illustrated  by  the 
following  study  results  quoted  by  American 
Demographics  magazine: 


The  above  quote,  drawn  from  a  survey  of  Federal 
employees  who  were  resigning,  epitomizes  the 
challenge  facing  the  Government's  part-time 
employment  programs.  On  its  face,  it  seems 
surprising  that  such  a  seemingly  simple  accommo¬ 
dation  as  attempting  to  structure  a  part-time 
schedule  might  have  kept  a  valued  employee  from 
leaving.  And  yet,  for  whatever  reason,  this  option 
was  not  made  available  to  her. 
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In  a  1985  study  of  4,000  Du  Pont  employees, 

52  percent  of  the  women  and  just  18  percent 
of  the  men  were  interested  in  working  part- 
time.  In  1988,  a  similar  study  found  that  the 
number  of  women  interested  in  part-time 
work  had  remained  constant.  But  the  percent¬ 
age  of  interested  men  had  nearly  doubled,  to 
33  percent.  Even  more  startling  was  that  25 
percent  of  the  men  and  about  50  percent  of 
the  women  said  they  had  considered  seeking 
another  employer  who  offered  more  work  or 
family  flexibility.^® 

Successful  work  and  family  programs  such  as  part- 
time  employment  offer  a  proactive  means  through 
which  the  Government  can  respond  to  the  demo¬ 
graphic  changes  which  are  currently  taking  place  in 
the  job  market.  The  increasing  role  of  women  in  the 
workforce,  and  the  Government's  increasing  need 
for  women  to  fill  critical  jobs,  both  argue  for 
creating  more  part-time  positions.  They  also  raise 
the  question  of  what  actions,  if  any,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  could  (or  should)  take  to  make  its  part-time 
positions  more  attractive  than  potentially  compet¬ 
ing  private  sector  part-time  positions. 

In  talking  about  the  flexibility  that  part-time  work 
options  provide,  a  former  director  of  the  Women's 
Bureau,  Department  of  Labor,  noted  that  "*  *  * 
many  women  haw  sacrificed  some  measure  of 
economic  security  for  that  flexibility.  This  need  not 
be  the  only  alternative.  Creative  options  are  needed 
to  achieve  and  protect  the  rights,  benefits,  vompen- 
sation,  and  opportunities  for  all  workers."®" 

In  this  regard  at  least,  the  Government  offers  a 
better  part-time  benefits  package  than  some  other 
employers.  Federal  part-timers  are  typieally  hired 
as  pcnmiicnt  employees  and  are  eligible  for  the 
same  types  of  benefits  as  full-time  employ  ees.  As 
mentioned  earlier,  however,  the  Government's 
contribution  to  these  benefits  is  prorated,  commen¬ 
surate  with  the  number  of  hours  per  week  that  the 
employee  is  scheduled  to  work. 


Looking  to  the  future,  perhaps  one  area  where  the 
Government  might  choose  to  further  distinguish 
itself  from  other  employers  w'ould  be  in  what 
additional  benefits  it  grants  to  part-timers.  While 
the  current  system  of  prorating  benefits  avoids 
treating  part-time  employees  more  generously  than 
full-time  ones,  there  is  nothing  sacrosanct  about 
this  approach.  In  fact,  our  current  definition  of 
what  is  (or  is  not)  considered  part  time  is  essen¬ 
tially  arbitrary: 

As  late  as  1938,  60  percent  of  federal  employ¬ 
ees  worked  more  than  five  days  a  week.  *  *  * 
Considered  historically,  the  current  defini¬ 
tions  of  full-time  and  part-time  w’ork  lose 
substantive  meaning  and  reflect  simply  the 
expectations  of  the  historical  moment.  For 
example,  when  ten-hour  days  were  the  norm, 
eight-hour  days  would  have  been  considered 
part-time."®® 

In  light  of  this  historical  perspective,  if  the  Govern¬ 
ment  ever  had  a  problem  in  recruiting  part-time 
employees,  or  wanted  to  gain  an  advantage  in 
retaining  its  part-time  employees,  it  could  consider 
providing  more  liberal  benefits  to  part-timers  than 
it  currently  does.  Even  without  sueh  an  approach, 
however,  it  would  appear  that  more  aggressive 
action  by  0PM  and  top  agency  executives  could 
translate  into  expanded  part-time  opportunities 
within  the  Federal  Government. 

OEM's  recent  issuance  in  the  FPM  on  part-time 
employment  and  job  sharing  (FPM  Letter  340-3, 
dated  Sept.  10, 1990)  was  one  important  step  in  this 
direction,  but  more  can  and  should  be  done.  Since 
our  analysis  uncovered  no  substantive  drawbacks 
to  part-time  work,  and  there  appear  to  be  several 
arguments  in  its  favor,  we  encourage  such  action 
where  compatible  with  the  work  and  mission  of  an 
agency. 
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FLEXIPLACE 


What  Is  Flexiplace: 


"Iiimgtiw  the  woikfilace  of  the  fiitiiie.  liiut^iiie  an 
offue  that'i>  i’om/  to  leaeh,  aiui  not  on  the  fai  ^uie 
of  a  eoinninte  that  leavei<  i/oni  iniini  nnnih,  i/oni 
body  shaken.  Inmpne  an  office  in  which  yon  feel 
totally  at  ease — a  place  tailored  to  your  individual 
needs  and  tastes,  tniai^iiie  an  environiiieiit  wheic 
you  feel  fiee,  and  not  like  a  prisonei  enslaved  In/  a 
ri^^’id  schedule.  Inia^>ine  yoni  own  HOME."'' 

The  Wall  Slreol  Journal 

With  the  above  quote,  the  Wall  Street  journal 
began  an  interesting  exploiation  of  tuturistk  trends 
appearing  in  the  vvoikplave,  including  flexiplace. 
While  ciescriptions  such  as  these  can  make  working 
at  home  sound  almost  hedonistic,  the  reality  of 
flexiplace  is  much  closer  to  work  than  play.  In  fact, 
the  article  cited  above  went  on  to  make  the  follow¬ 
ing  point: 

Many  managers  have  to  be  convinced  that 
allowing  workers  to  stay  home  isn't  giving 
them  permission  to  loll  around  m  their 
bathrobes  watching  'People's  Court.'  Most 
managers  say  the  reverse  is  true,  l  lome 
workers  are  more  likely  to  show  compulsive 
tendencies  than  slothful  ones.'- 


Because  flexiplace  is  so  easily  misunderstood,  it  is 
important  to  first  clarify  \vTat  flexiplace  is  and  is 
not.  The  following  explanation  taken  from  a 
document  prepared  by  the  President's  Council  on 
Management  Improvement  (PCMl)  provides  some 
of  this  context: 

Flexible  workplace,  work-at-home, 
telecommuting,  and  teleworking  all  refer  to 
paid  employment  away  from  the  traditional 
office. 

Telecommuting  and  telcnvorking  imply  use  of 
high-tech  telecommunications  and  computers 
to  perform  work  from  remote  locations. 
Work-at-home,  as  defined  in  the  Flexible 
Workplace  Project,  covers  work  regardless  of 
high-tech  or  low-tech  applications. 

Many  home  workers  need  nothing  more  than 
an  ordinary  telephone,  typewriter,  or  pen  and 
paper  to  accomplish  w'ork  objectives.  In 
addition  to  working  at  home,  flexible  work¬ 
place  covers  work  done  at  satellite  oftices  as 
w'ell.  It  IS,  in  the  most  general  terms,  not 
limited  by  geography  or  technology. 
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Flexible  workplace  always  implies  an  em¬ 
ployer-employee  relationship  where  the 
location  of  the  worksite  is  shifted  away  from 
the  primary  traditional  worksite.  It  should  not 
be  confused  with  home-based  businesses 
(cottage  industries)  or  independent  contractor 
arrangements  in  the  home. 

It  is  also  quite  different  from  situations  where 
employees  permanently  work  out  of  their 
homes,  traveling  daily  to  clients  or  audit  and 
inspection  sites  on  premises  not  controlled  by 
their  employers.  In  these  instances,  their 
homes,  not  their  worksites,  are  considered 
their  official  duty  stations.^’ 

While  flexiplace  has  been  growing  in  popularity 
with  private  sector  employers,  this  has  not  oc¬ 
curred  without  controversy,  as  the  following 
excerpt  quoting  futurist  John  Naisbitt  illustrates; 

In  Megatrends  (1982),  John  Naisbitt  says  'I  do 
not  think  many  of  us  will  choose  to  work  at 
home  in  our  electronic  cottages....  Very  few 
people  will  be  willing  to  stay  home  all  of  the 
time  and  tap  messages  to  the  office.  People 
want  to  go  to  the  office.  People  want  to  be 
with  people,  and  the  more  technology  we 
pump  in  to  society,  the  more  people  will  want 
to  be  with  people.  It  is  good  for  emergencies 
(like  Mondays)  and  to  be  able  to  stay  home  on 
some  days  and  deal  with  your  office  and 
work  through  a  computer  is  an  attractive 
occasional  option.  During  certain  specific 
periods — the  late  stages  of  a  pregnancy,  for 
example — it  is  useful  to  be  able  to  continue 
work  via  a  computer.  But  for  the  most  part, 
we  will  seek  the  high  touch  of  the  office.''^ 

Others  have  also  pointed  out  that  flexiplace  is  not 
an  unmitigated  panacea.  For  example,  one  recent 
survey  of  corporate  employees  attempted  to 
document  the  pros  and  cons  of  this  program.  Table 
7  shows  the  complaints  cited  about  working  at 
home: 


table  7. 

Complair  's  faised-.by  corporate  employees, 
lyheh.askedrabout  the  disadvatitages  of 
working  at  home. 


Complaint  Percent 


•Hard  to  separate  personal 
and  work  life  27 

Eess-time  for  yourself  26 

Work  too  much  24 

Lack  interaction  with  co-workers  24 

Lack  work  equipment  12 

Lack.cierical  support  10 

Less  sense  of  belonging  to  company  7 


SourM!  Gynihia  Crossen,  "VYorkplaco- Where  We'll  Be,"  Wall 
Street  Journal)  June  4, 1990,  p.  R8.  (Data  '^ited  were  based  on 
a  survey  by  Link  Resources.) 


Interestingly,  of  the  reasons  given  for  choosing  to 
w  ork  at  home,  only  8  percent  of  respondents  in  the 
above-cited  survey  gave  "More  time  for  family"  as 
their  primary  motivation.  When  this  is  coupled 
with  the  27  percent  who  complain  that  flexiplace 
makes  it  "Hard  to  separate  personal  and  work 
life,"  it  serves  to  validate  one  concern  often  ex¬ 
pressed  by  experts  on  flexiplace.  That  is,  flexiplace 
should  not  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  child  care, 
since  most  people  find  it  difficult  to  attend  to  their 
children's  needs  and  to  accomplish  productiv  e 
work  at  the  same  time. 
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How  the  •  Goyemmeht  Plans  to  Learn 
About  Plexiplace: 

Under  the  guidance  of  the  President's  Council  on 
Management  Improvement  (PCMI),  the  Federal 
Government  recently  began  an  innovative  effort  to 
gain  first-hand  experience  with  flexiplace.  This  is 
occurring  through  a  carefully  monitored  1-year 
program,  called  the  Federal  Flexible  Workplace 
Pilot  Project,  which  is  being  coordinated  by  0PM 
and  GSA. 

According  to  the  project  guidelines  developed  by 
PCMI,  flexiplace  can  help  agencies  by: 

*  *  *  [providing]  increased  ability  to  attract 
and  retain  employees  in  critical  occupations 
and  positions,  such  as  technical  and  scientific 
researchers  or  computer  programmers; 
targeting  new  labor  markets  such  as  severely 
handicapped  individuals;  reducing  space  and 
associated  costs;  or  enabling  agencies  to  better 
conduct  the  organization's  work  by  allowing 
increased  flexibility  in  the  location  of  the 
work  site.*^ 

In  experimenting  with  flexiplace,  the  Government 
is  venturing  into  a  concept  which  doesn't  fit  neatly 
into  its  traditional  workplace  model,  as  the  follow¬ 
ing  quote  from  a  recent  newspaper  article  illus¬ 
trates: 

The  fact  that  Emily  Tull  works  out  of  her 
home  isn't  unusual.  What  is  unusual  is  who 
she  works  for.  Mrs.  Tull's  employer  is  the 
federal  government.  A  building  management 
specialist  for  the  General  Services  Adminis¬ 
tration,  she  is  one  of  a  limited  number  of 
federal  civilian  employees  who  aren't  re¬ 
quired  to  punch  in  down  at  the  old  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Whatever.  *  *  Years  after  the  private 
sector  began  experimenting  with  the  notion  of 
telecommuting,  the  nation's  largest  employer 
is  belatedly  about  to  join  the  trend.** 


Within  the  Federal  Government,  flexiplace  as  an 
officially  sanctioned  way  of  doing  business  is  a 
relatively  new  phenomenon.  While  in  the  past 
individual  managers  may  have  authorized  ad  hoc 
work-at-home  arrangements  in  special  one-of-a- 
kind  circumstances  (e.g.,  a  task  force  needing  to  get 
away  from  the  office  in  order  to  concentrate  on  a 
special  project,  or  a  valued  employee  who  is 
temporarily  incapacitated  and  unable  to  travel  to 
the  office),  there  was  no  organized  or  publicized 
effort  to  authorize  such  arrangements. 

In  fact,  where  ad  hoc  work-at-home  arrangements 
were  allowed,  they  would  typically  be  "kept 
quiet,"  since  there  was  a  vaguely  illicit  connotation 
to  such  an  unorthodox  action — after  all,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  doesn't  do  things  like  that!  This  attitude 
flows  from  an  organizational  culture  within  most 
Federal  agencies  which  does  not  encourage  risk 
taking,  particularly  in  regard  to  personnel  policies 
and  practices. 

Because  of  this  organizational  culture,  the  current 
Federal  experiment  with  flexiplace  is  all  the  more 
extraordinary.  Both  0PM  and  GSA  deserve  credit 
for  their  leadership  role  in  this  endeavor,  which 
might  have  subjected  each  of  these  agencies  to 
criticism. 

Moreover,  given  the  support  flexiplace  has  re¬ 
ceived  from  PCMI,  0PM,  and  GSA  (to  say  nothing 
of  President  Bush,  who  has  endorsed  flexiplace  in 
several  speeches),  agencies  can  even  reap  favorable 
publicity  because  of  their  involvement  with  this 
approach,  rather  than  having  to  keep  flexiplace 
activities  quiet.  Consider  this  news  item  which 
recently  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post: 

Social  Security  chief  Gwendolyn  S.  King, 
recovering  at  home  from  back  surgery,  has 
what  has  to  be  the  world's  biggest  work-at- 
home  assignment.  The  Social  Security  Admin¬ 
istration  has  installed  a  fax  machine  at  King's 
Washington  home  so  she  can  read  and  sign 
documents  during  her  recuperation.**' 
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jProgress  of  the  Govemmeht's 
Flexiplace  Pilot  Program: 

To  date,  agency  participation  in  the  flexiplace  pilot 
program  has  been  disappointing.  0PM  had  ex¬ 
pected  up  to  1,000  participants  by  January  1991, 
but  by  June  1991,  only  about  350  employees  at 
about  a  dozen  agencies  had  signed  up  for  the  pilot. 
In  commenting  about  this  poor  showing,  one 
consultant  who  specializes  in  flexiplace  programs 
put  this  situation  in  perspective,  as  follows: 

There  is  a  very  natural  and  predictable  gap 
between  the  initial  enthusiasm  for  a  program 
like  flexiplace  and  the  decision  to  buy  into  it 
later  down  the  line.  A  program  like  this 
catches  people  off  guard.  You're  dealing  with 
agencies  that  have  their  own  agenda.  There  is 
the  first  group  who  are  the  acceptors  and  sign 
on  right  away.  Then  there  is  the  second  group 
who  are  interested  and  curious,  but  not  ready 
to  sign  on  the  dotted  line.  Then  there  is  the 
real  latency  group,  the  folks  who  almost 
never  do  anything  first.  In  six  months,  if  there 
was  still  this  reluctance,  it  would  tell  me  that 
the  bureaucracy  is  so  tradition-bound  that 
nothing  could  change  it.^ 

Based  on  the  available  information,  it  does  not 
appear  to  us  that  the  pilot's  slow  start  necessarily 
means  that  flexitime  cannot  succeed  in  the  Federal 
Government.  In  responses  to  our  questionnaire, 
several  agencies  indicated  an  interest  in  flexiplace 
but  felt  there  was  insutucient  time  to  prepare  for 
participation  in  the  pilot  program  0PM  was 
offering,  or  felt  that  the  pilot  program  put  too 
many  constraints  on  them.  For  example,  the 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  said: 


We  are  very  interested  in  the  flexiplace 
concept  and  believe  it  has  great  potential 
benefit.  Given  the  July  1990  start-up  time  for 
the  0PM  pilot  and  the  size  of  VA  and  its 
labor  commitments,  we  felt  that  there  was  not 
adequate  time  to  develop  a  quality  program. 
Flowever,  we  are  considering  a  number  of 
flexiplace  experiments  under  current  *  *  * 
guidelines. 

If  departments  such  as  Veterans  Affairs  do  conduct 
their  own  independent  programs,  it  might  be 
useful  if  they  explored  issues  which  the  0PM  test  is 
not  adequately  addressing.  For  example,  one 
aspect  of  flexiplace  needing  evaluation  is  the 
provision  allowing  employees  to  work  at  satellite 
offices,  rather  than  their  homes.  This  option  could 
have  much  appeal,  particularly  for  managers  who 
are  threatened  by  the  concept  of  employees  work¬ 
ing  at  home. 

This  option  needs  to  be  evaluated  because  its 
biggest  impediment  will  probably  be  the  adminis¬ 
trative  red  tape  which  might  ensue  if  an  employee 
of  one  agency  wanted  to  work  at  a  Federal  office 
nearer  his  or  her  home  and  that  office  happened  to 
belong  to  a  different  agency.  Unless  there  were  a 
streamlined  way  for  agencies  to  work  with  0PM 
and  GSA  to  provide  for  such  arrangements,  it 
appears  unlikely  that  this  concept  could  succeed. 

Turning  to  a  different  aspect  of  the  flexiplace 
program,  we  also  asked  agencies  to  estimate  what 
percent  of  their  workforce  "*  *  *  could  conceivably 
meet  the  minimum  criteria  for  being  able  to  use 
flexiplace  at  least  1  day  per  week  (i.e.,  have  some 
work  which  is  portable,  that  is,  not  site-depen¬ 
dent)?"  Most  agencies  felt  unable  to  respond — of 
the  22  agencies  queried,  17  said  "Don't  know/ 

Can't  judge."  Of  those  who  did  hazard  a  guess,  one 
said  100  percent,  one  said  40  percent,  and  three 
said  20  percent  or  below. 
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In  its  response,  0PM  estimated  that  80  percent  of 
the  Government's  permanent  full-time  civilian 
nonpostal  positions  could  meet  the  minimum 
criterion  cited  above.  In  explaining  this  estimate, 
0PM  said: 

From  a  job  structure  viewpoint,  relatively  few 
such  positions  would  not  meet  minimum 
criteria.  The  primary  ones  that  would  not 
meet  the  criteria  are  site-dependent  positions 
such  as  nurses,  librarians,  and  most  blue 
collar  workers.  The  percentage  furnished 
above  reflects  a  rough  estimate  of  the  propor¬ 
tion  left  when  we  remove  the  site-dependent 
workers. 

Interestingly,  however,  even  though  most  agencies 
couldn't  estimate  how  much  of  their  workforce 
might  be  able  to  use  flexiplace,  a  number  of  agen¬ 
cies  did  have  a  positive  assessment  of  what 
flexiplace  might  mean  to  their  recruitment  and 
retention  of  employees.  These  results  are  detailed 
in  table  8  below: 


Results  oif  EPA's  Experiment 
With'  Flexiplace: 

Since  the  PCMI  pilot  program  was  just  getting  off 
the  ground  at  the  time  this  report  was  being 
prepared,  it  was  not  yet  a  useful  source  of  data  on 
how  flexiplace  might  actually  function  in  a  Federal 
work  environment.  However,  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  (EPA)  recently  concluded  a 
small-scale  pilot  of  flexiplace  in  its  Research 
Triangle  Park,  NC,  office.  As  this  effort  was  very 
well  organized  and  documented,  as  well  as  com¬ 
prehensively  evaluated  (even  though  there  were 
only  seven  participants),  we  anticipate  that  its 
results  may  be  representative  of  those  found  when 
the  larger  PCMI  pilot  is  completed. 

In  an  independent  evaluation  of  EPA's  pilot,  a 
consultant's  report  identified  three  "critical  success 
factors"  for  the  program.  These  were:  choosing  the 
proper  jobs;  choosing  the  right  participants;  and 
consistency  with  an  organization's  culture.*’’'  Based 
on  the  consultant's  review,  EP.A's  pilot  properly 
addressed  each  of  these  factors;  thus,  it  was  able  to 

fulfill  its  function  and 
effectively  test  the 
concept. 

More  specifically,  EPA’s 
pilot  program  was  also 
deemed  successful  at 
meeting  the  objectives  set 
for  the  experiment;  i.e.,  to 
test  the  concept's  feasibil¬ 
ity  and  to  gather  data  on 
its  costs  and  benefits. 
According  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement  from  EPA's 
internal  evaluation,  there 
were  six  key  findings 
from  the  pilot: 


Table  8. 

Number  of  agencies  choosing  the  indicated  response  to:  "To  what  extent 
do  you  believe  that  flexiplace  would  enhance  your  agency's  ability  to 
recruit  and  select  quality  new  employees  and  retain  current  superior 
employees?" 


Recruit  new 
employees 


Retain  current 
employees 


8 

4 


To  a  great  extent 


To  a  moderate  extent 


To  a  limited  extent 


0 


To  no  extent 


4  5  Don't  know/Can't  judge 

Note:  Two  agencies  did  not  respond  to  this  question. 
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(1)  It  is  feasible  to  successfully  establish  and 
support  Federal  employees  at  an  offsite 
work  setting.  Employee  participants, 
management,  and  the  Union  were  all 
pleased  with  the  overall  design  and 
implementation  of  the  project  and  felt 
that  valuable  lessons  were  learned 
regarding  policy  and  logistics  issues. 

(2)  All  employee  participants  reported  that 
working  at  the  alternate  work  site 
resulted  in  increased  morale.  Partici¬ 
pants  particularly  stressed  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  being  able  to  concentrate  fully  on 
their  work  due  to  fewer  interruptions. 
All  participants  wished  to  continue 
working  offsite. 

(3)  Coworkers  expressed  little  to  no  nega¬ 
tive  reactions  during  the  pilot  phase. 
Most  perceived  that  the  pilot  had  been  a 
success  and  expect  that  the  program  will 
continue  and  be  expanded. 

(4)  Managers  were  pleased  with  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  the  individual  selected  for  the 
pilot  project,  but  expressed  reservations 
as  to  whether  others  on  their  staff  would 
experience  similar  success.  With  regard 
to  continuing  or  expanding  the  program, 
reactions  ranged  from  strongly  opposed 
(many)  to  generally  supportive  (few). 

(5)  Overall,  employee  participants  did  not 
show  an  increase  in  productivity  or  an 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  work, 
either  by  subjective  or  objective  evalua¬ 
tion. 

(6)  The  majority  of  the  benefits  of  the 
program  accrue  to  the  employee  and, 
accordingly,  only  indirectly  to  OARM 
[Office  of  Administration  and  Resources 
Management].^® 


These  last  three  points  bear  some  further  discus¬ 
sion.  Regarding  the  first  point  (i.e.,  managerial 
reluctance  to  continue  or  expand  the  flexiplace 
program),  several  themes  emerged  in  EPA's 
analysis  of  the  point.  These  included  the  following 
issues: 

■  in  offices  where  flexiplace  was  not  offered, 
employees  who  would  have  wanted  to 
participate  in  the  program  might  have  nega¬ 
tive  feelings  about  being  denied  the  chance  to 
do  so; 

■  in  offices  where  it  was  to  be  offered,  there 
could  be  potential  problems  for  supervisors  in 
justifying  which  employees  were  allowed  to 
participate,  since  the  criteria  which  might  be 
employed  would  be  highly  subjective  (i.e., 
level  of  motivation,  ability  to  work  indepen¬ 
dently);  and 

■  managers  had  a  general  discomfort  with  the 
implications  of  being  accountable  for  the 
work  of  a  larger  number  of  employees  who 
were  working  offsite,  since  this  was  an 
unfamiliar  and  threatening  concept  to  tradi¬ 
tionally-minded  managers.^' 

From  our  perspective,  none  of  the  aforementioned 
concerns  rises  to  the  lev  el  of  a  fundamental  flaw  in 
flexiplace.  While  each  is  understandable  and 
practical,  collectively  they  should  be  solvable 
through  proper  planning,  training,  and  communi¬ 
cation. 

Regarding  the  second  of  the  last  three  points,  i.e., 
productiv  ity,  EPA's  internal  assessment  offered 
some  further  elaboration: 
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According  to  the  literature  one  of  the  "selling 
points"  of  working  at  home  is  the  potential 
for  dramatic  incr^’ses  in  productivity. 

Figures  in  the  literature  range  from  increases 
of  5  to  300  percent  with  the  "norm"  being 
around  20  percent.  Most  often  these  produc¬ 
tivity  improvements  are  attributed  to  the 
decrease  in  interruptions  at  the  alternative 
site,  leading  to  a  more  satisfied  and  produc¬ 
tive  employee.  *** 

Overall,  the  participants  in  the  [EPA]  pilot 
did  not  show  an  increase  or  decrease  in 
productivity.  In  many  cases  an  employee  was 
more  productive  at  the  alternative  site,  but 
this  was  usually  offset  by  a  lower  level  of 
productivity  at  the  office,  resulting  in  a  net 
change  of  zero.^^ 

While  it  could  be  interesting  to  speculate  why 
EPA's  flexiplace  program  did  not  achieve  the 
productivity  gains  cited  by  others  (e.g.,  were  the 
employees  chosen  for  the  pilot  already  highly 
productive  and  thus  atypical),  the  ansv.  er  is,  in  one 
sense  anyway,  essentially  academic.  EPA's  pilot 
did  demonstrate  that  productivity  did  not  suffer 
under  flexiplace.  To  the  extent  that  Federal  manag¬ 
ers  considering  flexiplace  may  have  assumed  this 
was  a  potentially  major  problem,  it  is  helpful  to 
know  that  it  did  not  occur  during  EPA's  pilot. 

As  to  whether  another  experiment  (like  the  PCMI 
flexible  workplace  pilot  project)  would  show 
productivity  savings,  only  time  will  tell.  Since  we 
uncov  ered  no  basis  to  assume  that  the  Federal 
work  environment  is  inherently  unable  to  duplkate 
the  productivity  gains  found  in  private  sector 
studies,  we  believe  such  gains  are  achievable  by  the 
Government  as  well. 


Finally,  on  the  question  of  whether  any  benefits 
directly  accrue  to  the  Government  from  flexiplace, 
it  is  likely  that  the  small  size  of  EPA's  flexiplace 
pilot  (and  perhaps  even  the  PCMI  pilot)  would 
preclude  realization  of  the  full  potential  which 
flexiplace  could  ultimately  offer.  This  is  because  the 
economics  of  flexiplace  become  more  convincing 
w'hen  a  critical  mass  of  employees  begins  partici¬ 
pating. 

At  some  point,  it  becomes  reasonable  to  have  to 
rent  (or  build)  less  office  space,  for  example,  since 
fewer  people  need  to  be  accommodated  at  any  one 
time.  Similarly,  given  the  costs  of  the  transporta¬ 
tion  infrastructure,  at  some  point  flexiplace  pre¬ 
empts  the  need  for  new'  or  expanded  facilities.  In 
commenting  on  this  point,  the  Washington  Post 
recently  noted  that  one  member  of  the  Virginia 
State  Assembly  had  said  that  the  ultimate  impact  of 
flexiplace  on  traffic  patterns  could  be  more  pro¬ 
found  than  other,  more  publicized  transit  initia¬ 
tives: 

"We  have  gone  through  such  trials  on  a 
commuter  rail  between  Fredericksburg  and 
Washington  that  would  take  4,000  people  off 
the  highway  at  considerable  expense," 

[Virginia  Del.  William  J.]  Howell  said. 
"[Flexiplace],  on  the  other  hand,  has  the 
potential  to  take  four  times  that  amount  off 
the  road  at  little  cost  to  anyone."” 

I  lav  ing  said  all  of  the  above,  it  is  important  to  put 
flexiplace  in  perspective.  As  a  work  and  family 
benefit  program,  there  is  little  doubt  that  flexiplace 
w  ill  hav  e  a  strong  appeal  to  some  segments  of  the 
Government's  workforce.  EPA's  test  suggests  that 
it  can  work  in  a  Federal  context — w  ith  the  right 
jobs,  right  participants,  and  right  organizational 
culture — although  not  with.out  some  degree  of 
extra  effort  by  managers.  It  is  not  a  panacea, 
however,  and  it  definitely  runs  some  risk  of 
adverse  publicity  if  not  managed  properly. 
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Hexiplace's  potential  utility  to  the  Government  is 
also  not  limited  to  the  recruitment  and  retention 
benefits  of  ongoing  work  at  home  arrangements — it 
also  has  applicability  in  emergency  situations.  For 
example,  in  the  1989  earthquake  which  hit  San 
Francisco,  the  EPA's  regional  office  was  destroyed. 
EPA  responded  by  having  its  600+  employees  work 
out  of  their  homes  for  over  six  months.  Similarly, 
for  those  0PM  employees  who  were  unable  to 
readily  commute  to  OPM's  San  Francisco  office 
(because  of  damage  to  the  Cd-land-San  Francisco 
Bay  Bridge),  0PM  allowed  them  to  work  at  home 
for  several  months.  Thus,  agencies  that  had  a 
receptivity  to  adopting  flexiplace  (if  not  actual 
contingency  plans  providing  for  its  use)  were  able 
to  creatively  respond  to  the  crisis  at  hand,  minimiz¬ 
ing  the  adverse  effects  of  the  emergency  on  their 
mission  accomplishment. 

Given  flexiplace's  nontraditional  image,  it  would 
be  unfortunate  if  agency  decisions  whether  to 
utilize  the  program  are  driven  by  managerial 
preco.Mceptions  and  misconceptions,  rather  than  by 
reasoned  analysis.  From  our  point  of  view,  if 
flexiplace  can  be  implemented  at  little  or  no  cost  to 
the  Government,  and  it  helps  agencies  recruit  or 
retain  some  of  the  people  the  Government  wants 
and  needs,  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  why  it 
shouldn't  be  made  available. 


The  Wall  Street  Journal  very  aptly  captured  the 
practical  significance  of  this  point  in  a  recent  article 
on  flexiplace.  It  said: 

The  reason  the  government  is  experimenting 
with  the  so-called  'fle).iplace'  (for  flexible 
workplace)  program  has  less  to  do  with 
government  beneficence  than  with  population 
trends.  Faced  with  a  shrinking  labor  pool  and 
rising  competition  from  the  private  sector, 
government  officials  see  the  flexible  work¬ 
place  as  a  possible  answer.  'We  needed  to 
find  a  way  to  enhance  our  ability  to  recruit 
and  retain  employees,'  says  Wendell  Joice,  a 
personnel  research  psychologist  at  the  0PM. 

'We  needed  a  carrot.'^^ 
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LEAVE-SHARING  PROGRAMS 


What  Are  Leave-Sharing  Programs: 


“When  Iciicral  eiiiiilo\/ce^  becoiiie  fcivvclj/  ill,  lluy 
am  use  both  imimnl  ami  sick  leave  ami  request  up 
to  tliiih/  (iai/s  of  aiivaiiceit  sick  leave  from  their 
a;^eiicies.  Once  all  leave  options  are  exhausted, 
unless  tliep  are  eligible  for  disabiliti/  retirement 
benefits,  they  nun/  either  request  leave  without  pay 
or  quit  the  /^oi’einment.  Incases  where  constant 
care  for  a  terminalh/  ill  child  oi  spouse  is  neces- 
saiy,  the  options  are  the  same.  The  choices  can  be 
extremely  diffh  iilt  and  the  financial  iiiipaci  of  a 
nia/oi  medical  problem  oi  family  emeiyency 
without  any  income  i  health  insuiance  coiu"ra;^e 
can  be  devastating^  for  fedeial  workeis  and  their 
familie-^.  Leave  sharing/  will  piovidea  liumanitar- 
iaii  solution  to  this  pioblem  by  allowiii;^  employees 
to  continue  leceiviii;^  both  pay  ami  benefits  while 
attendin;^  to  then  own  illiiess  oi  that  of  a  family 
niembei.'' 

Legislative  hisk)ry  tor  the  Federal 

Fmplovees  l.eave  Sharing  Act  ot  1^8 


With  the  above  words,  the  U.S.  Senate  began  its 
background  explanation  ot  why  the  Federal 
Employees  Leave  Sharing  Act  of  1988  was  neces¬ 
sary.  The  Senate  report  went  on  to  describe  how 
“Federal  employees  have  no  short-term  disability 
coverage  as  such  and  must  rely  on  sick  leave  alone 
for  short-term  illnesses  and  the  disability  provi¬ 
sions  lof  the  retirement  systems)  for  long-term 
illnesses." 

Cliven  this  situation,  the  Senate  report  concluded 
that,  "In  the  absence  ol  a  short-term  disability  plan, 
leave  sharing  will  close  the  gap  m  the  federal 
worker’s  current  disability  insurance  coverage  tor 
personal  medical  emergencies.  It  can  also  be  used 
to  allow  emplovees  to  attend  to  seriously  or 
terminally  ill  spouses  and  dependents." 

When  passed,  the  Federal  Employees  Leave 
Sharing  Act  actually  included  two  different  leave¬ 
sharing  programs — the  main  one  being  the  leave- 
transfer  program,  and  the  second  one  being  a 
limited  pilot  program  iiu  olving  lea\  e  banks.  Both 
ot  these  programs  w  ere  made  tempoiary 
(sunsetting  in  l*-f93),  3  years  after  the  date  the  act 
was  passed 
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The  heart  of  the  leave-transfer  initiative  is  its 
direction  to  0PM  to  establish  a  program  under 
which,  if  one  employee  has  a  medical  emergency, 
other  employees  can  donate  their  annual  leave  to 
that  person,  so  that  he  or  she  does  not  suffer  a  loss 
of  income  during  the  emergency.  As  used  in  this 
law,  a  "medical  emergency"  is  defined  to  mean  "a 
medical  condition  of  an  employee  or  a  family 
member  of  an  employee  that  is  likely  to  require  the 
prolonged  absence  of  such  employee  from  duty 
and  to  result  in  a  substantial  loss  of  income  to  such 
employee  because  of  the  unavailability  of  paid 
leave."^^ 

Turning  to  the  leave  bank  program,  it  differs  from 
leave-transfer  in  that  employees  gain  protection 
against  emergency  leave  needs  by  participating  in 
an  insurance-type  arrangement,  rather  than  de¬ 
pending  on  the  generosity  of  fellow  employees. 
Under  this  approach,  Federal  employees  can  insure 
themselves  against  personal  or  family  medical 
emergencies  by  setting  aside  a  minimum  amount  of 
their  own  leave  into  the  leave  bank  in  advance  of 
any  emergency.  Then,  if  the  need  should  arise  and 
they  have  exhausted  their  own  leave  resources, 
they  can  request  a  grant  from  the  "bank."  Assum¬ 
ing  that  the  leave  ban!  s  stockpile  of  leave  has  not 
been  depleted,  they  rece.ve  the  leave  they  need. 

The  law  directs  0PM  to  establish  a  demonstration 
project  to  test  leave  banks  in  at  least  three  agencies. 


Impact  of.Prp^ams: 

In  its  questionnaire,  the  Board  posed  several 
queries  to  agencies  about  the  leave  bank  and  leave- 
transfer  programs.  While  the  responses  we  re¬ 
ceived  were  incomplete,  the  data  we  did  receive 
were  still  quite  impressive — for  example,  over 
22,000  employees  have  donated  leave  to  their 
coworkers.  Over  8,000  employees  were  the  recipi¬ 
ents  of  this  generosity,  using  an  average  of  4  to  5 
weeks  of  donated  leave  each. 

From  these  results,  it  is  apparent  that  there  is  a 
substantial  need  among  Federal  employees  for 
some  form  of  short-term  disability  coverage 
beyond  current  sick  leave  provisions.  Similarly,  it 
is  apparent  that  Federal  employees  feel  a  responsi¬ 
bility  to  help  coworkers  faced  with  emergency 
medical  problems,  and  have  responded  with  heart¬ 
warming  generosity.  According  to  Department  of 
Army  calculations,  nimoit  500,000  Iwun,  of  annual 
leave  have  been  donated  in  that  department  alone! 

From  the  point  of  view  of  agencies,  this  arrange¬ 
ment  appears  quite  workable.  As  table  9  below 
shows,  almost  all  agencies  felt  that  the  leave- 
transfer  program  adequately  meets  employee 
needs  for  short-term  disability  insurance. 


Table  9. 

Number  of  agencies  choosing  the  indicated  response  to:  "How 
adequately  does  the  leave’transfer  program  serve  as  a  short-term 
disability  insurance  fringe  benefit  for  your  agency's  employees?" 

11  Very  adequately  0 

Not  at  all 

9  Moderately  2 

Don't  know/Can't  judge 

0  Minimally 
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The  leave-transfer  program  has  been  structured  so 
that  the  net  cost  to  the  Government  should  be  very 
small.  Under  some  scenarios,  in  fact,  it  could  be 
almost  free  (other  than  for  administrative  over¬ 
head).  This  is  because  the  Government  is  relying  on 
the  generosity  of  some  of  its  employees,  in  order  to 
provide  a  benefit  to  certain  other  employees,  rather 
than  paying  for  the  program  itself. 

The  way  it  has  done  this  is  to  impose  limitations  on 
what  leave  can  be  donated.  Specifically: 


***  when  leave  donors  were  given  the  choice 
of  donating  annual  or  sick  leave,  the  majority 
of  donors  chose  to  donate  sick  leave.  *  *  *  The 
rtcults  support  precluding  the  donation  of 
sick  leave  under  a  voluntary  leave  transfer 
program,  given  that  the  transfer  of  sick  leave 
under  such  a  program  would  result  in  a 
significant  net  cost  to  the  Government.  The 
cost  of  including  sick  leave  in  a  leave  transfer 
program  is  a  consequence  of  the  fact  that  the 
work  force  does  not  use  much  of  the  sick 
leave  available  to  it. 

*  *  * 


■  Restrictions  are  applied  in  the  amount  and 
timing  of  annual  leave  donations,  to  minimize 
the  possibility  that  employees  will  donate 
leave  that  they  would  have  forfeited  anyway 
(i.e.,  "use  or  lose"  leave);  and 

■  Leave  donors  are  prohibited  from  donating 
sick  leave,  which  saves  the  Government 
money  if  the  leave  donor  never  becomes  sick 
enough  to  use  that  leave  for  him  or  her  self. 
This  is  because  sick  leave  cannot  be  converted 
into  cash  when  an  employee  resigns  from 
Government  service  (nor,  except  for  Civil 
Service  Retirement  System  members,  do 
employees  get  any  credit  in  retirement 
computations  for  unused  sick  leave),  while 
annual  leave  can  be  converted  to  cash. 

Under  an  earlier  limited  experiment  v^  ith  a  tempo¬ 
rary  leave-transfer  program  in  1987,  donations  of 
annual  leave  and  siek  leave  were  permitted.  In  this 
experiment,  which  involved  a  total  of  three  em¬ 
ployees  Gov  ernmentwide,  several  thousand 
Federal  employees  offered  to  donate  leave  to  the 
needy  individuals.  According  to  0PM,  in  the  1987 
experiment: 


In  addition,  more  than  72  percent  of  the  total 
amount  of  annual  leave  donated  in  all  three 
cases  was  in  excess  of  the  employee's  annual 
leave  ceiling  at  the  time  of  donation.  It  is  not 
possible  to  determine  how  much  of  this  leave 
actually  would  have  been  forfeited  at  the  end 
of  the  leave  year.  Nevertheless,  the  use  by  a 
leave  recipient  of  any  annual  leave  that 
otherwise  would  not  have  been  used  by  the 
leave  donor  represents  a  net  cost  to  the 
Governn  ent.  The  result  convinces  us  of  the 
need  for  a  limitation  on  the  donation  of 
annual  leave  that  otherwise  would  become 
subject  to  forfeiture.^ 

From  our  perspective,  leave-transfer  benefits 
represent  something  of  a  "mixed  blessing."  On  the 
one  hand,  it  is  ev  ident  that  Federal  employees  want 
and  need  additional  short-term  disability  protec 
tion.  It  is  also  clear  that  agencies  view  the  leav  e- 
transfer  program  as  a  success  story,  and  are  happy 
to  have  it  as  part  of  their  benefits  package.  More- 
over,  leav  e- transfer  has  the  added  benefit  of  being 
av  ailable  to  any  employee  w  ho  has  a  family 
emergency,  whether  anticipatable  or  not.  This 
contrasts  with  leave  banks,  which  only  benefit 
those  who  have  the  foresight  to  join  them  ahead  of 
time. 
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On  the  other  h'nd,  there  are  two  concerns  which 
make  it  less  clear  to  us  that  leave-transfer  is  the 
best  way  to  provide  this  protection.  First,  for 
employees  w’ho  may  need  additional  leave  in  a 
time  of  personal  or  family  difficulty,  leave-transfer 
offers  no  reliability — w’hile  their  fellow  employees 
would  probably  offer  leave  to  them,  they  have  no 
guarantee  that  this  w'ill  happen.  Thus,  leave- 
transfer  is  potentially  conditional,  or  situational,  in 
operation. 

Our  second  concern  centers  around  the  appropri¬ 
ateness  of  the  funding  mechanism  for  leave- 
transfer.  While  the  Federal  Government  is  not 
unique  in  offering  a  leave-transfer  program,  it  still 
seems  unusual  for  the  country's  largest  employer 
to  be  offering  a  fringe  benefit  to  some  of  its  em¬ 
ployees  which  is  funded  by  other  employees.  We 
wonder  whether  this  approach  to  short-term 
disability  protection  really  represents  the  image 
that  the  Federal  Government  wants  to  present  to 
current  and  prospective  employees. 

Given  that  agencies  apparently  did  not  share  these 
concerns  (as  none  raised  them  in  their  question¬ 
naire  responses),  we  are  hesitant  to  overemphasize 
the  concerns  relative  to  the  benefits  which  leave- 
transfer  is  generating.  Therefore,  we  believe  a 
balanced  perspective  on  leave-transfer  is  appropri¬ 
ate — as  a  minimum,  as  long  as  agencies  and  their 
employees  are  happy,  there  need  be  no  rush  to 
replace  a  "free"  (albeit  potentially  unreliable) 
benefit  with  one  which  would  cost  the  Government 
money. 


Looking  ahead,  a  more  proactive  response  could 
involve  development  of  some  type  of  short-term 
disability  insurance  benefit  which  the  Government 
would  contract  for  (in  order  to  secure  group  rates), 
but  which  the  employees  would  pay  for  all  the 
costs  of  the  insurance.  This  might  supplement 
existing  leave-sharing  programs,  since  disability 
insurance  covering  an  employee  would  probably 
not  protect  against  medical  emergencies  affecting 
other  family  members,  and  according  to  0PM, 
roughly  17  percent  of  leave-transfer  requests  have 
involved  family  members.  Finally,  if  at  some  point 
competitive  job  market  pressures  dictate  an  em¬ 
ployer-funded  benefit,  the  Government  can  always 
act  to  provide  whatever  may  be  needed  at  that 
time. 
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What  Are  Cafeteria  Benefit  Plans: 

Cafeteria  benefit  plans  (or  as  tlie)  are  sometimes 
called,  flexible  benefit  plans)  gi\  e  employees  the 
opportunit)'  to  ha\'e  some  sa)’  in  what  fringe 
benefits  they  recei\  e  through  their  jobs.  More 
specifically,  under  a  comprehensi\e  cafeteiia  plan, 
employees  choose  from  a  "menu"  of  taxable  and 
nontaxable  benefits  those  that  best  suit  their 
indi\  idual  needs,  preferences,  or  lifestyles. 

Typicall)',  some  basis  le\el  of  benefits  is  designated 
as  the  "core"  benefit  le\  el  (u  hich  all  employees 
must  ha\e,  such  as  minimum  \acations,  sick  lease, 
and  pensions),  \\  hile  others  are  deemed  optismal. 
Emplos  ees  rtveise  credits  (based  on  salai)  and 
tenure)  which  the\  use  to  purchase  enhanced  coie 
benefits  (e.g  ,  extended  major  medical  coseiage, 
extra  vacation  time);  use  tor  optional  benelils  (e.g., 
day  care,  long-term  disability  insurance);  or,  in 
some  cases,  concert  into  additional  cash. 

Cafeteria  plans  are  becoming  an  increasinglv 
common  part  of  main  emp'osers'  benefit  pack¬ 
ages— om  recent  sur\e\  indicated  that  22  pel  cent 
of  all  emplosers  w  ith  1,000  oi  more  emplosees  had 
tlexible  benefit  plans  in  '^>88,  with  piojections  that 
this  would  inciease  to  33  peieent  b\  1000. '  As 
explained  below,  the  reasons  for  this  aie  lairK 
straighttorward — costs  and  competition. 


Employers  like  cafeteria  plans  because  they  pro- 
\  ide  a  means  to  control  the  cost  of  fringe  benefits. 
Since  the  employers  set  the  le\  el  of  core  benefits 
and  the  value  of  the  credits  which  then  employees 
w  ill  receiv  e,  the  employ  ers  know  up  front  w  hat 
their  fringe  benefit  costs  will  be. 

Employers  also  like  cafeteria  plans  because  the 
plans  can  improve  employee  .satisfaction,  thus 
giving  the  company  an  edge  in  recruiting  and 
retaining  v  allied  employ  ees.  As  one  corporate 
executive  put  it,  "The  bii//.words  of  the  '%s  are 
vvoik  and  family -life  consideiations,’  which 
translates  into  nmre  and  varied  work  and  payment 
option.s.  If  you  don't  ottei  the  flexibility  that 
Ipeviple  want],  they  '11  go  across  town  to  a  competi¬ 
tor  who  does."'" 

Frvrm  the  t'lii/j/in/a’s  perspective,  eateteria  plans  are 
generally  desirable  because  they  provide  the 
chance  to  tailor  one's  benefits  to  one's  personal  or 
family  needs.  In  the  past,  employers  often  struc¬ 
tured  then  benefit  plans  assuming  the  traditional 
family  striktuie  of  working  husband  and  home- 
naker  wite.  As  a  result,  the  needs  ot  single  parents, 
working  women,  two-earner  couples,  and  others 
whose  needs  don't  match  this  traditional  model 
often  weren't  being  met. 
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In  some  circumstances,  however,  employees  are 
less  than  enthusiastic  about  cafeteria  benefit  plans. 
Specifically,  when  employers  use  cafeteria  plans  as 
a  means  to  cut  or  curb  fringe  benefits,  employees 
may  view  the  tradeoff  between  added  flexibility 
and  lower  total  benefits  as  a  negative  rather  than 
positive  factor. 

,  Federal  ihiHatives  to  Implement  a  '  . 
.  Cafeteria  Benefit  Plan: 

In  the  recent  past,  there  was  at  least  one  occasion 
when  0PM  considered  a  cafeteria  benefit-type 
program  for  Government  employees.  This  proposal 
did  not  get  very  far,  however. 

Specifically,  0PM  received  an  agency  inquiry  in 
1987  concerning  whether  the  Federal  Government 
could  establish  a  type  of  flexible  spending  account 
known  as  a  "dependent  care  assistance  program." 
These  programs  are  authorized  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code.  They  provide  a  means  through 
which  employees  can  pay  for  certain  kinds  of 
expenses  (e.g.,  child  care)  with  pretax  dollars 
rather  than  after-tax  dollars,  thus  transforming  the 
expense  item  into  a  nontaxable  fringe  benefit. 

0PM  referred  this  inquiry  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  which  determined  that  nothing  in  the  tax 
code  prohibits  the  Federal  Government  from 
having  a  dependent  care  assistance  program  for  its 
employees.  Thus,  if  0PM  wanted  to  sponsor 
legislation  to  provide  such  a  program  for  Federal 
employees,  it  need  only  amend  5  U.S.C.,  not  the  tax 
code.*® 


0PM  took  no  formal  action  at  that  time  to  initiate 
legislation  to  amend  title  5.  Subsequently,  however, 
0PM  did  initiate  a  study  of  how'  cafeteria  plans 
work  in  the  private  sector  and  in  State  govern¬ 
ments.  From  this  study,  0PM  may  at  some  point  be 
in  a  better  position  to  judge  what  type  of  cafeteria 
plan,  if  any,  might  be  appropriate  to  recommend 
for  Federal  employees. 

The  Congressional  Research  Service  also  recently 
looked  at  the  potential  for  cafeteria  plans  for 
Federal  employees,  and  drew  a  favorable  conclu¬ 
sion.  It  said  "*  *  *  these  plans  are  regarded  as 
important  recruiting  tools  by  large  private  employ¬ 
ers.  To  remain  a  competitive  employer,  the  Federal 
Government  may  wish  to  consider  whether  its 
benefit  plans  should  be  offered  as  part  of  a  flexible 
benefits  arrangement."*' 

Independently  from  0PM,  a  task  force  organized  by 
the  President's  Council  on  Management  Improve¬ 
ment  (the  same  group  that  initiated  the  flexiplace 
iniliative)  is  currently  reviewing  Federal  options 
regarding  cafeteria  benefit  plans.  According  to  the 
proposal  for  that  study,  "[t]he  concept  of  'choice'  is 
increasingly  important  to  the  changing  Federal 
workforce,  and  to  those  who  must  manage  that 
workforce.  Yet,  that  choice  must  be  exercised  consis¬ 
tent  with  broader  cost  control  pressures."“When 
issued,  this  task  force's  report  will  obviously  affect  if, 
when,  and  how  the  Federal  Government  will  offer  a 
cafeteria  benefits  plan  for  its  employees. 

If  Federal  personnel  directors  were  making  the 
decision,  they  would  be  in  favor  of  the  Government 
offering  a  cafeteria  plan,  as  table  10  illustrates: 
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Table  10. 

Number  of  agencies  choosing  the  indicated  response  to:  "To  what  extent  do  you  believe  that  the 
Government's  ability  to  attract  and  retain  a  quality  workforce  would  be  enhanced  if  the  Government 
offered  a  cafeteria  benefits  plan  to  its  employees  (i.e.,  the  opportunity  to  choose  how  the  dollar  value 
of  their  fringe  benefits  are  allocated  among  a  range  of  fringe  benefit  options)?" 

3  To  a  great  extent  0  To  no  extent 

I  12  To  a  moderate  extent  3  Don't  know/Can't  judge 

3  To  a  minor  extent 

I 

! 

I  Note:  One  agency  did  not  respond  to  this  question. 


Moreover,  agencies  would  prefer  quicker  action 
from  0PM  accomplisli  this  goal  When  we  asked 
agencies  how  they  would  assess  the  pace  at  which 
0PM  has  approached  cafeteria  benefit  proposals/ 
programs,  of  the  15  agencies  which  responded,  13 
said  OPM's  pace  was  "Too  slow." 

Policy  Considerations  of  a  Cafeteria 
Benefit  Plan  for  Federal  Employees: 

In  responding  to  the  Board's  questions  about 
cafeteria  benefit  plans,  0PM  shared  some  of  its 
concerns  with  us  about  this  issue: 

Unlike  the  private  sector,  we  must  take  into 
consideration  the  eflect  of  cateteria  plans  on 
general  tax  revenues  and  on  medicare  tax 
revenues  (normally  withheld  from  the 
employi’e's  pay  as  a  part  of  the  PICA  with¬ 
holding,  but  withheld  as  a  distinct  unit  for 
most  employees  covered  by  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  System).  Cateteria  plans  are 
delined  by  the  I-ederal  tax  code,  and  their 
distinguishing  feature  is  that  the  employee's 
share  ol  benefit  costs  is  paid  by  salary  reduc¬ 
tion,  which  allows  payment  in  pre-tax  dollars, 
reducing  both  general  and  medicare  tax 
revenues  In  other  words,  the  employee's 
sa\ mgs  in  taxes  results  directly  in  a  loss  of 
general  rexenue  leceipts  and  a  loss  of  receipts 
b\’  the  medicare  trust  fund 


Prixate  sector  firms  also  saxe  money  because 
they  pay  less  matching  FICA  tax.  Therefore, 
they,  too,  sax  e  money  at  the  expense  of  tax 
revenues. 

While  the  Board  of  Directors  and  stockhold¬ 
ers  c’’  a  company  are  likely  to  be  pleased 
xvhen  money  is  saved  by  any  means,  it  is  not 
so  clear  that  taxpayers  x\  ould  be  happy  for 
the  Federal  Gox  eminent  to  make  "sax  mgs"  in 
this  xx'ay.  These  issues  must  be  carefully 
considered  before  0PM  can  consider  recom¬ 
mending  legislation  to  create  cafeteria  plans 
in  the  Federal  Government. 

While  OPM's  response  actually  addresses  the  tax 
and  revenue  implications  of  flexible  spending 
accxHints  and  dependent  care  assistance  programs, 
rather  than  cafeteria  plans  as  such,  its  concerns  are 
•lex'ertheless  clearly  stated  and  to  the  point.  The 
crux  ol  OPM's  argument  has  far-reaching  implica¬ 
tions  lor  the  formation  of  Gox’ernment  perstinnel 
managenxent  policy. 
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The  issue  at  hand  can  be  framed  in  several  differ¬ 
ent  ways — is  this  a  question  of  tax  policy,  for 
example,  or  of  personnel  policy,  or  perhaps  of 
equity?  0PM  has  apparently  approached  it  as  a  tax 
question  first,  which,  given  the  Government's  fiscal 
difficulties,  is  certainly  understandable.  As  a 
fiscally  driven  issue,  it  is  not  only  reasonable  but 
prudent  to  avoid  instituting  benefit  programs  like 
flexible  spending  accounts,  since  they  would  cost 
the  Government  tax  revenue. 

On  the  other  hand,  flexible  spending  accounts  are 
legal  tax-saving  tools,  written  directly  into  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code.  They  are  potentially 
available  to  any  American  taxpayer  whose  em¬ 
ployer  sets  up  a  qualifying  plan. 

Nonfederal  employers  make  their  decisions  about 
offering  flexible  spending  accounts  based  on  a 
variety  of  business  judgments — will  their  computer 
system  be  able  to  handle  the  administrative  as¬ 
pects,  is  this  something  their  employees  want  and 
need,  w'ould  it  enhance  their  ability  to  recruit  and 
retain  the  employees  they  want?  The  question  here 
is  whether  the  Federal  Government  should  apply 
the  same  or  different  criteria. 

There  is  also  a  legitimate  question  of  equity  at  issue 
here — should  Federal  employees  ha\’e  access  to  the 
same  rights  and  benefits  as  nonfederal  employees? 
There  certainly  are  precedents  w  here  Federal 
employees  give  up  certain  rights  for  the  privilege 
of  working  for  the  Government  (e.g.,  the  right  to 
strike,  or  to  engage  in  partisan  political  acti  v  ities). 
Should  this  same  principle  apply  to  employee 
benefits  which  have  income  tax  consequences  (and 
social  security  (FICA)  tax  consequences)  as  well? 
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In  this  regard,  it  may  be  interesting  to  note  a 
suggestion  made  by  the  Congressional  Research 
Service  (CRS)  in  its  analysis  of  possible  cafeteria 
benefit  plans  for  Federal  employees.  Specifically, 
the  CRS  argued  that,  since  adoption  of  a  flexible 
spending  account  would  occur  under  tax  latvs 
already  on  the  hooks,  the  revenue  losses  resulting 
from  such  an  action  should  not  be  counted  in 
budget  scorekeeping  since  they  w’ould  not  result 
from  a  change  in  Federal  tax  policy.^ 

Whatever  conclusion  policymakers  come  to  on  the 
flexible  spending  account  issue,  it  is  important  to 
also  recognize  that  the  question  of  cafeteria  benefit 
plans  is  much  broader  than  flexible  spending 
accounts.  It  is  quite  possible  for  the  Government  to 
have  a  cafeteria  plan  and  not  offer  a  flexible 
spending  account  as  a  part  of  it,  even  though  most 
cafeteria  plans  do  offer  these  accounts.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  the  question  of  w  hether  to  offer  flexible 
spending  accounts  to  Federal  employees  should 
not  be  allow  ed  to  ov  ershadow  the  more  important 
question  of  whether  a  cafeteria  plan  should  be 
made  available  to  Government  workers. 

From  our  perspective,  the  work  and  family  reasons 
for  the  Government  to  offer  a  cafeteria  benefit  plan 
to  its  employees  are  very  persuasive.  As  discussed 
in  the  next  chapter,  the  existence  of  a  cafeteria  plan 
could  dissipate  a  w  hole  range  of  potentially 
nettlesome  equity  issues  w  Inch  arise  because  some 
employees  want  or  need  various  work  and  family 
benefit  progiams  and  others  do  not.  In  addition, 
the  cost-containment  aspects  of  these  plans  make 
them  potentially  attractiv  e  in  times  of  fiscal  re¬ 
straint.  Therefore,  unless  further  study  uncovers 
some  major  obstacle  (e.g.,  a  finding  that  the  admin¬ 
istrative  or  computer-related  costs  related  to 
installing  such  plans  are  exorbitant),  we  recom¬ 
mend  that  0PM  pursue  whatever  actions  may  be 
appropriate  (including  legislation  where  required), 
in  order  to  implement  a  cafeteria  benefit  plan  for 
Federal  employees. 
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Broad  Philosophical  and  Policy  Trends: 

Ab  w  e  bcaniK'd  the  horizon  for  likely  areab  of 
ehange  in  the  work  and  famil)  benefit  arena, 
boveral  duserete  (and  bometinies  apparently  contia- 
dictory)  hneb  of  approach  became  apparent.  For 
example,  according  to  one  panel  of  work  and 
famil)  expertb  who  were  inter\  lewed  for  a  t>pecial 
report  on  "The  Future  of  Work  &  Family,"  it  us 
unlikel)  that  "*  *  *  any  radically  new  work  and 
family  progiams  will  be  developed  in  the  21i.l 
century."  Rather,  in  theii  v  iew,  *  *  changes  will 
come  in  the  w  ay  programs  are  packaged  to  meet 
the  needs  of  specific  groups  of  w  orkers."  One 
panelist  was  quoted  as  saying,  "The  need  isn't  for 
new  programs,  but  for  more  employers  to  adopt 
them."''* 

Others  have  seen  whole  new  areas  where  benefit 
programs  could  tand  perhaps  should)  expand. 


Although  companies  across  the  country  are 
beginning  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  working 
parents  with  new  policies  on  child  care, 
flexible  scheduling  and  parental  leave,  othei 
issues — sometimes  called  culture  issues — are 
rarely  addressed  in  labor  negotiations  or 
included  in  benefit  packages.  Thorny  ques¬ 
tions  such  as  whether  employees  should,  in  a 
crunch,  be  able  to  take  their  children  with 
them  to  w  ork  challenge  the  way  Americans 
structure  their  woik  enviionment  and  family 
life.  And  they  demonstrate  the  difficulty  of 
reconciling  the  demands  of  the  business 
woild  with  the  responsibilities  of  paient- 
hood.’'' 

From  our  perspective,  there  appears  to  be  no  doubt 
that  competition  between  woik  and  family  life  is  a 
reality  for  many  Federal  employees.  Flovvev'er, 
given  its  mission,  role  in  society,  and  managerial 
culture,  to  say  nothing  ot  fiscal  constraints,  there 
are  both  philosophical  and  practical  limits  on  what 
the  Government  can  do  to  ameliorate  these  em¬ 
ployee  concerns. 
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One  area  where  these  limits  become  most  notice¬ 
able  concerns  the  question  of  consistency  and 
uniformity  in  treatment  of  employees.  According 
to  merit  system  principle  number  2  (5  U.S.C.  §2301 
(b)(2)),  "All  employees  and  applicants  for  employ¬ 
ment  should  receive  fair  and  equitable  treatment  in 
all  aspects  of  personnel  management  *  * 

Traditionally,  Federal  managers  have  translated 
this  injunction  into  policies  which  attempt  to 
ensure  that  all  employees  are  treated  equally;  that 
is,  treated  the  same.  As  pointed  out  in  an  article  in 
the  Harvard  Business  Review,  this  approach  may 
no  longer  be  most  appropriate: 

Perhaps  the  thorniest  issue  facing  businesses 
and  managers  is  that  of  equity.  Most  manag¬ 
ers  have  been  trained  to  treat  employees 
identically  and  not  to  adjudicate  the  compara¬ 
tive  merits  of  different  requests  for  flexibility. 

But  what  equity  often  means  in  practice  is 
treating  everyone  as  though  they  had  wives  at 
home.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  difficult  to  set 
up  guidelines  for  personalized  responses, 
since  equity  is  a  touchstone  of  labor  relations 
and  human  resource  management.  Judging 
requests  individually,  on  the  basis  of  business 
and  personal  need,  is  not  likely  to  lead  to 
identical  outcomes.®*’ 

As  the  range  of  work  and  family  benefit  programs 
expands,  this  dilemma  for  Federal  managers  is 
likely  to  expand  as  well,  since  there  are  no  work 
and  family  programs  which  individually  fit  all 
employee  needs.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Govern¬ 
ment  were  to  adopt  a  cafeteria  benefits  plan,  it 
would  certainly  help  this  problem.  Moreover,  other 
changes  that  are  already  occurring  could  also  have 
a  positive  effect  on  this  question — locality  pay,  for 
example,  sets  an  important  precedent  demonstrat¬ 
ing  that  "fair  and  equitable"  doesn't  have  to  mean 
"identical." 
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i  Bfehfefits.ipr  DuaWiiicome  Cou 

Among  the  work  and  family  problems  which  the 
Government  is  having  to  face  more  frequently, 
those  involving  dual-income  couples  can  be  some 
of  the  more  vexing  ones.  Consider  what  happens, 
for  example,  when  a  dual-income  family  faces  a 
geographic  relocation  because  of  a  job  change  for 
one  of  the  couple  members  (who  is  a  Federal 
employee). 

Under  existing  civil  service  laws,  there  are  nepo¬ 
tism  restrictions  on  the  employment  of  relatives 
which  must  be  considered  in  job  placements  where 
both  spouses  are  Federal  employees.  More  gener¬ 
ally,  merit  hiring  barriers  prevent  the  Government 
from  offering  any  preferential  treatment  in  hiring 
the  employee's  nonfederally  employed  trailing 
spouse.  Thus,  the  Government  is  generally  at  a 
disadvantage  compared  with  other  employers 
when  it  wishes  to  have  one  person  of  a  dual¬ 
income  couple  move,  since  it  is  limited  in  what  it 
can  offer  to  help  the  other  employed  spouse. 

An  interesting  remedy  for  at  least  part  of  this 
problem  has  recciitly  been  introduced  at  the 
Department  of  Defense: 

Military  spouses  who  are  currently  employed 
as  civilians  by  the  Department  of  Defense  are 
entitled  to  a  special  "spouse  preference"  if 
they  have  to  move  to  a  different  base.  A  new 
provision  in  the  Department  of  Defense 
Authorization  Act  entitles  them  to  preference 
on  vacancies  recruited  through  open  competi¬ 
tion  at  grades  GS-2  through  GS-  or  GM-15  or 
equivalent  wage  system  position.  Military 
spouses  are  entitled  to  fill  a  vacancy  at  their 
new  duty  stations  at  an  equivalent  grade  to 
their  old  position,  if  they  are  as  highly  quali¬ 
fied  as  the  lowest  rated  ranking  referred 
candidate.®^ 

Another  emerging  issue  concerning  dual-income 
couples  concerns  the  definition  of  what  is  a 
"couple."  According  to  one  research  report: 
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*  *  *  on  average,  25  percent  of  companies' 
transferees  are  single.  With  the  rising  inci¬ 
dence  of  couples  living  together  prior  to 
getting  married,  more  companies  are  encoun¬ 
tering  requests  from  transferees  to  provide 
these  partners  with  the  relocation  assistance 
typically  given  to  a  spouse — temporary 
living,  inclusion  in  house-hunting,  travel  to 
the  new  location,  etc.  *  *  A  [further]  problem 
in  this  area  is  the  definition  of  a  partner.  How 
significant  does  the  other  have  to  be  to  be 
considered  a  partner?  Is  the  length  of  time  the 
relationship  has  existed  a  factor  in  defining 
partners?®* 

Given  the  sensitivity  of  such  issues,  it  is  unlikely 
that  any  employer's  response  would  be  universally 
accepted.  For  the  Gov  ernment,  the  task  is  all  the 
more  difficult.  Thus,  even  under  the  best  of  circum¬ 
stances,  the  Government  can  expect  to  have  its 
assumptions  and  flexibility  put  to  the  test  as  new 
benefit  programs  arise  and  societal  values  continue 
to  evolve. 

Other  Ernerging  Benefits; 

While  it  would  be  impossible  to  catalogue  all  the 
latest  trends  and  variations  in  work  and  family 
benefits  (and  it  would  instantly  be  out  of  date),  we 
have  attempted  to  list  at  least  some  of  the  more 
interesting  ones  below  (some  limited  aspects  of  a 
few  of  these  benefits  have  been  mentioned  earlier): 

■  Night  care  for  children  of  parents  with 
evening  or  shift  work; 

■  Help  in  securing  new  jobs  for  spouses  of 
relocating  employees; 

■  Long-term  care  insurance  for  disabled  or 
elderly  people,  covering  custodial  care  in 
nursing  homes  and  similar  needs; 

■  Adoption  assistance,  including  paid  time-off 
and  reimbursement  of  adoption  expenses; 


■  Extra  leave  for  employees  to  be  able  to  attend 
activities  relating  to  a  child's  schooling;  and 

■  Health  and  wellness  programs. 

One  of  these  programs  (health  and  wellness)  is 
already  operational,  to  at  least  some  degree,  in  all 
Federal  agencies.  Another  (paid  sick  leave  for 
adoption-related  business)  is  temporarily  permit¬ 
ted  under  a  legislatively-directed  mandate.  Others, 
however,  are  unlikely  to  make  it  on  the  Govern¬ 
ment  benefits  roster  any  time  soon  (e.g.,  night 
care).  On  the  other  hand,  at  least  three  of  the  above 
concepts  (reimbursement  of  adoption  expenses, 
paid  time-off  to  attend  school  activities,  and  long¬ 
term  care  insurance)  have  been  the  subject  of  recent 
bills  introduced  into  Congress.®'*  Whether  any  of 
these  bills  will  make  it  into  law,  of  course,  remains 
to  be  seen. 

As  may  be  evident  from  the  above,  the  "bottom 
line"  as  regards  work  and  family  programs  is  that 
change  is  inevitable.  New  benefits  emerge,  while 
others  evolve.  Some  make  it  into  law  (or  regula¬ 
tion),  while  others  may  never  make  it  past  the 
proposal  stage. 

For  Federal  managers,  personnel  officials,  and 
policymakers,  the  challenge  remains  the  same: 
monitor  emerging  trends;  identify  those  appropri¬ 
ate  for  Government  settings;  assess  their  cost- 
benefit  and  operational  aspects;  evaluate  the 
impact  of  responding  to  or  ignoring  the  idea, 
including  the  desirability  of  being  a  leader  or 
follower  in  relation  to  the  private  sector;  where 
appropriate,  initiate  legislation,  regulation,  or 
whatever  is  necessary  to  implement;  evaluate  the 
results  on  an  ongoing  basis;  and  begin  the  process 
all  over  again! 

In  the  absence  of  such  a  process,  the  Government 
could  become  uncompetitive  in  recruiting,  retain¬ 
ing,  and  motivating  its  most  valuable  resource — 
the  Federal  employee — and  thus  handicapped  in 
carrying  out  its  mission. 
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OPM  PROGRAM  LEADERSHIP 


OPM's  Objectives: 

The  Director  of  OPM  signaled  the  agency's  inten¬ 
tions  in  t!ie  work  and  family  arena  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement  in  a  1988  pamphlet  discussing 
Federal  dependent  care  policy; 


"The  il.S.  Ottiec  ol  i\'isoiiiiel  Miiiui^eiiieiil  lui^ 
iiutiiUcii  a  iiitiiibei  of  pn\e;iiv)h  /nass/s/  ledcinl 
uvikci's  who  t‘we  tiuit  i.halleii^e  Ho  bohini.e  work 
and  \amihj  litel.  Seveial  consideiatioiw  have 
guided  our  approixh,  lelleehti;;;  obIi^alio)tf  lo  our 
^oveiiiuwnt  iuii>i>iou,  to  out  eiuplo\iee>  and  then 
taniilie^,  and  to  the  •^oeietal  health  in  general: 

M  "To  ^ovei  ninent ,  I's  einpkn/ei  and  lepiet^en- 
tative  of  the  ptiblte,  we  owe  eeonoinii, 
etfuiene]/,  and  nnndlulne:<^  oj  niwr<ton.  /Is 
we  adjust  to  new  i  neunititanee<',  we  ti  1/  to  do 
S(i  without  ineiinin^  hi^h  lO^t'i,  and  without 
iindet  mining  the  put  pone  of  the  oi;;antza- 
tion.  At  the  name  tune,  we  realize  that 
eniploi/ee  moiale  and  produetroiti/,  and  no 
a^^enei/  effeetiveiienn,  depend  veiy  intieh  on 
our  handlin;^  of  the  new  eonditioim. 


K  "To  out  ernploi/een,  we  owe  flexibility  and  a 
new  iindeintandin^\;  of  the  deinandn  oj  then 
pernonal  liven.  IVV  make  even/  iffort  lo  adapt 
workplaee  eoiuiitionn  lo  thone  new  demandn. 

V  "To  noeiety,  we  owe  piiblie-npirited  nyaui 
for  the  eritieal  piiiuiplen  and  inntitutionn  at 
ntake  in  thew  new  eoneeinn.  IVc  know  out 
aetionn  in  tlim  ana  atfeet,  and  me  afleeted 
by,  nome  ol  the  mont  ni/^nifuant  valiten  and 
valiie-yeneiatni;^  inntitutionn  of  oiii  noei¬ 
ety — the  family  loiemoni  aiiumy  them  The 
eontniued  health  of  thone  valiten  and 
mnlitiitionn  in  enneiitial  to  a  fiee,  deeent, 
demoeratie  noeieti/.""' 
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OPM  has  since  attempted  to  follow  up  these 
intentions  with  practical  actions.  For  example,  in  a 
recent  letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Merit  Systems 
Protection  Board,  the  Director  of  OPM  summa¬ 
rized  recent  OPM  initiatives  in  the  work  and  family 
area,  as  follows: 

Balancing  Work  and  Family  Obligations.  In 
June  of  1988  OPM  issued  both  a  memoran¬ 
dum  for  heads  of  agencies  and  an  FPM 
Bulletin  to  promote  sensitivity  to  the  depen¬ 
dent  care  responsibilities  of  employees  and  to 
urge  that  existing  flexibilities  in  the  personnel 
management  system  be  used  to  support 
employees  in  dealing  with  such  responsibili¬ 
ties.  In  separate  issuances  OPM  noted  the 
advantages  of  part-time  employment  and  job¬ 
sharing  arrangements.  OPM  also  promul¬ 
gated  regulations  to  establish  voluntary  leave 
transfer  and  leave  bank  programs  to  enable 
Federal  employees  better  to  handle  medical 
emergencies  involving  themselves  or  their 
families.  In  October  [1988]  OPM  distributed 
to  Federal  agencies  copies  of  its  report  to  the 
President  entitled  'Helping  Federal  Employ¬ 
ees  Balance  Work  and  Family  Life:  Dependent 
Care  Policy  in  the  Federal  Government.' 


Many  of  the  new  initiatives  described  above  have 
their  antecedents  in  earlier  OPM  programs.  In  our 
view,  OPM  deserves  credit  for  recognizing  the 
potential  of  preexisting  programs  to  serve  newer 
needs,  through  creative  repackaging,  redirection, 
or  remerchandising  efforts,  as  well  as  its  continu¬ 
ing  efforts  to  create  new  solutions. 

I -kMesImei^t  'pf ■  .di^M^slBeadenhip:  '  J 

Since  OPM's  "customers"  are  in  the  best  position  to 
measure  the  success  of  its  efforts,  we  asked  the 
directors  of  personnel  of  the  22  largest  Government 
agencies  for  their  opinions  about  OPM's  leadership 
in  work  and  family  programs.  Specifically,  our 
question  said: 

We  are  trying  to  specifically  gauge  OPM's 
recent  leadership  in  devising  and  promoting 
quality  of  worklife  programs.  Please  provide 
your  overall  assessment  of  OPM's  actions  on 
quality  of  worklife  initiatives,  according  to 
the  following  criteria:  attunement  to  customer 
(agency)  needs;  comprehensiveness  of  ap¬ 
proach;  effectiveness  of  solutions;  timeliness 
of  execution;  and  advocacy  for  program's 
success. 


OPM  sponsored  an  interagency  seminar  on 
elder  care  programs  in  June,  and  a  Govern¬ 
ment-wide  conference  on  the  dependent  care 
challenge  i”.  C-^  tober  [1988]  The  conference 
featured  pari.dpation  by  the  Director  of  OPM 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Labor, 
along  with  national  authorities  on  child  and 
elder  care  programs.  OPM  and  the  National 
Council  on  Aging  have  been  planning  the  first 
national  teleconference  to  address  responses 
in  the  work  place  to  elder  care  problems. 

Also,  in  alliance  with  the  President's  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Management  Improvement,  OPM 
initiated  a  project  in  May  1989  to  explore  the 
feasibility  atid  utility  of  providing  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  home-based  employment  arrange¬ 
ments.” 


The  response  categories  for  each  of  these  questions 
were  on  a  5-point  scale  (e.g.,  "Very  timely,"  "Some¬ 
what  timely,"  "Neither  timely  nor  untimely," 
"Somewhat  untimely,"  and  "Very  untimely"),  plus 
"Don't  know/Can't  judge."  (Note:  in  our  analysis 
below,  we  do  not  comment  on,  or  report,  those 
answers  falling  into  the  middle  categories,  such  as 
"Neither  timely  nor  untimely,"  or  those  in  the 
"Don't  know/Can't  judge"  category.)  Highlights  of 
the  responses  included  the  following: 
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■  Agencies  gave  their  most  positive  assess¬ 
ments  regarding  "Attunement  to  customer 
(agency)  needs,"  with  16  agencies  saying 
0PM  was  "Somewhat  responsive"  and  one 
saying  "Very  responsive."  Only  three  agen¬ 
cies  said  0PM  was  "Somewhat  unrespon¬ 
sive."  0PM  has  tried  in  recent  years  to  be 
more  sensitive  to  its  customers,  and  appar¬ 
ently  these  efforts  are  bearing  fruit. 

■  Similarly,  13  agencies  felt  that  OPM's  solu¬ 
tions  to  problems  were  "Somewhat  effective," 
although  again  3  agencies  said  "Somewhat 
ineffective."  Given  the  natural  linkage  be¬ 
tween  listening  to  one's  customers  and 
proposing  solutions  which  meet  their  needs, 
these  answers  are  consistent  with  the  first  set. 

■  Regarding  "Comprehensiveness  of  ap¬ 
proach,"  while  10  agencies  said  "Somewhat 
comprehensive,"  3  said  "Somewhat  limited" 
and  one  said  "Very  limited."  These  responses 
suggest  that  at  least  a  few  agencies  perceive 
that  0PM  sometimes  lacks  a  strategic  vision. 
One  agency  said  in  its  comments,  "0PM 
tends  to  react  rather  than  exercise  initiative." 
Hopefully,  OPM's  recent  publication  of  a 
strategic  plan  will  further  improve  OPM's 
performance  in  this  area. 


■  Agency  perceptions  about  OPM's  advocacy 
for  the  success  of  work  and  family  programs 
also  evidence  some  dissatisfaction.  While  one 
agency  said  "Very  forceful"  and  eight  said 
"Somewhat  forceful,"  five  agencies  character¬ 
ized  OPM's  approach  as  "Somewhat  weak." 
Since  0PM  is  the  Government's  lead  agency 
for  human  resource  management  issues,  it  is 
important  that  it  be  viewed  as  an  effective 
advocate.  After  all,  if  0PM  doesn't  push  for 
superior  programs,  who  will?  One  agency 
noted  that  "The  most  significant  support  for 
child  care  came  not  from  OPM,  but  from 
GSA's  ruling  that  allowed  Federal  agencies  to 
use  Federal  space  for  day-care  centers,"  while 
another  said  "We  suggest  that  OPM  take  the 
lead  in  obtaining  more  flexible  employee 
benefits  *  *  On  the  other  hand,  at  least  on 
the  flexiplace  program,  agencies  were  gener¬ 
ally  enthusiastic.  One  commented  that 
"Overall  OPM  has  done  a  superior  job 
managing  this  program  and  is  to  be  com¬ 
mended  for  its  efforts." 

■  Finally,  "Timeliness  of  execution"  was  the 
area  where  agencies  had  the  most  problems 
with  OPM  leadership.  While  one  agency  said 
"Very  timely"  and  nine  said  "Somewhat 
timely,"  nine  agencies  rated  OPM's  actions  as 
"Somewhat  untimely."  Since  the  best  pro¬ 
grams  in  the  world  may  be  useless  if  they  get 
there  too  late,  OPM  needs  to  improve  its 
ability  to  respond  on  a  timely  basis.  In  reflect¬ 
ing  on  why  OPM  has  problems  with  timeli¬ 
ness,  one  agency  commented  that  "The 
political  arena,  within  which  we  all  work, 
causes  OPM  numerous  problems  in  getting 
programs  in  place.  Special  projects  and  task 
forces  appear  to  draw  OPM  staff  away  from 
their  program  areas.  The  level  of  reassign¬ 
ments  also  increases  the  time  it  takes  OPM  to 
accomplish  many  programs." 
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In  response  to  our  request  for  a  self-assessment, 
0PM  chose  not  to  pick  from  among  the  multiple 
choices  offered  on  these  same  questions,  but  rather 
provided  the  board  with  a  narrative  response, 
parts  of  which  are  excerpted  below: 

In  gauging  0PM  leadership  in  this  area,  it  is 
critical  to  define  OPM's  role  properly.  As 
explained  previously,  our  role  is  essentially  to 
make  Government-wide  policy  and  provide 
guidance  and  assistance  to  agencies  so  that 
agencies  and  even  individual  managers  may 
operate  with  maximum  flexibility  to  adminis¬ 
ter  personnel  programs  appropriate  for  their 
own  work  force  and  mission,  with  appropri¬ 
ate  employee  input  through  their  recognized 
employee  organizations.  One  size  does  not  fit 
all — not  all  agencies,  or  even  all  installations, 
much  less  all  employees.  This  kind  of  role  is 
especially  appropriate  in  the  programs 
discussed  in  this  questionnaire — programs 
which  are  aimed  at  accommodating  employ¬ 
ees'  personal  situations,  and  in  which  compli¬ 
ance  with  merit  system  rules  and  regulations 
is  not  much  of  an  issue.  Nearly  all  of  OPM's 
actions,  and  the  answers  to  nearly  all  of 
MSPB's  questions,  are  strongly  affected  by 
this  role  definition.  *  *  * 

We  think  that,  faced  with  hard  choices  in  the 
allocation  of  resources  to  competing  de¬ 
mands,  we  have  assigned  appropriate  priority 
to  our  activities  in  improving  the  quality  of 
work  life  and  have  received  a  good  return  on 
our  investment  of  resources.  Of  course,  we 
recogniz :  that  one  can  always  do  more. 

We  do  not  disagree  with  OPM's  definition  of  its 
role  but  note  that  MSPB  offered  some  elaboration 
on  methods  for  fulfilling  that  role  in  a  19b9  MSPB 
report  on  OPM's  significant  actions.  In  that  report, 
and  based  on  our  assessment  of  OPM's  activities 
prior  to  1989,  we  said: 


0PM  needs  to  more  firmly  establish  itself  as  a 
leader  of  the  civil  service  system.  Hallmarks 
of  that  leadership  should  include:  *  *  * 

Building  upon  the  framework  laid  in  the 
report  titled  'Civil  Service  2000.'  0PM  com¬ 
missioned  this  study  only  after  receiving  a 
congressionally  imposed  requirement.  The 
report  examines  the  future  of  the  civil  service 
system  and  provides  broad  recommendations 
to  address  some  of  the  challenges  ahead. 

While  the  report  and  the  dialogue  it  gener¬ 
ated  provide  a  view  of  what  could  be,  0PM 
should  build  upon  this  effort  by  a  clear 
articulation  of  what  the  civil  service  should  be 
10  years  and  20  years  from  now  and  by 
gaining  consensus  and  support  for  that 
vision.’^ 

Using  the  above  criterion  as  a  touchstone,  the 
Board  finds  some  areas  where  OPM's  leadership 
has  been  noteworthy,  as  well  as  others  where  it  has 
been  muted.  For  example,  OPM's  recent  role  in  the 
evolution  of  flexiplace  illustrates  proactive  leader¬ 
ship.  Notwithstanding  a  slow  start  to  the  pilot 
study,  0PM  has  been  efficiently  and  effectively 
working  with  other  parts  of  the  executive  branch, 
trying  to  build  momentum  for  this  project. 

Another  good  example  of  0PM  leadership  oc¬ 
curred  during  the  development  and  implementa¬ 
tion  of  alternative  w  ork  schedules  in  the  Federal 
Government.  As  mentioned  earlier,  Gov  ernment 
use  of  this  work  and  family  benefit  still  exceeds 
that  of  other  employers.  OPM's  efforts  in  this 
regard  w'ere  even  recognized  recently  in  congres¬ 
sional  debate.  Specifically,  when  the  "Women's 
Equal  Opportunity  Act  of  1991"  was  introduced  in 
the  Senate,  its  sponsor  said; 
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This  subtitle  provides  that  it  is  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  0PM  has  made  commend¬ 
able  efforts  with  respect  to  the  development, 
use,  and  expansion  of  alternative  work 
schedule  programs  and  that  such  efforts 
should  be  continued  to  help  Federal  employ¬ 
ees,  as  well  as  to  serve  as  a  model  for  State 
and  local  governments  and  private  sector 
employers.’^ 

In  contrast  to  the  above  examples,  OPM's  role  in 
the  child  care  area  has  been  slow  to  evolve,  as  it 
was  not  until  mid-1988  that  0PM  began  actively 
communicating  with  agencies  about  child  care 
needs.  Moreover,  OPM's  child  care  agenda  still 
lacks  broad  impact,  as  0PM  continues  to  take  a 
back  seat  to  GSA  in  this  area. 

In  congressional  testimony  given  in  March  1989, 
Robert  Tobias,  President  of  the  National  Treasury 
Employees  Union,  said  that  "Certainly,  we  don't 
object  to  working  with  0PM,  but  1  believe  that 
GSA  is  the  key  partner  in  this  [child  care]  process, 
because  GSA  has  the  space  and  unless  GSA  is  in 
the  room  where  bargains  are  being  made,  it's  very 
difficult  to  deal  through  0PM  to  GSA."’^ 

There  is  no  question  that  the  5  to  20  percent  tuition 
savings  which  GSA's  in\’olvement  helps  child  care 
centers  in  Federal  buildings  to  offer  is  important. 
However,  we  think  that  a  more  active  role  by  0PM 
could  easily  transform  the  child  care  discussion 
from  one  focusing  on  the  mechanics  of  space 
procurement,  to  one  focusing  on  improved  Federal 
mission  accomplishment  through  proactive  work 
and  family  policies. 


In  the  area  of  part-time  employment,  0PM  has 
made  a  number  of  efforts  to  promulgate  the  intent 
of  the  law,  but  we  believe  this  is  another  area  in 
which  additional  efforts  would  be  justified  and, 
ultimately,  beneficial  to  Government.  While  part- 
time  can  simply  be  a  designation  for  work  sched¬ 
ules  consisting  of  less  than  40  hours  per  week,  it 
can  also  be  an  aggressive  strategy  for  attracting 
people  for  hard  to  fill  jobs,  or  a  tool  for  reaching 
potential  employees  whose  life  circumstances 
might  otherwise  keep  them  from  taking  Federal 
jobs. 

The  kind  of  ongoing,  proactive  leadership  that  we 
are  suggesting  here  is  not  a  product  of  staff  level 
effort  in  0PM  (although  not  a  replacement  for  it 
either),  nor  should  it  imply  a  negative  assessment 
of  the  work  which  OPM  staff  people  have  already 
made  in  support  of  these  programs.  Rather,  it 
bespeaks  a  recognition  that  leadership  comes  from 
the  top.  The  creative  involvement  of  OPM's  top 
managers  and  its  Director  have  the  potential  to 
catapult  work  and  family  issues  to  another  level. 

While  not  a  work  and  family  program  issue, 

OPM's  role  in  securing  pay  reform  legislation  in 
1990  provides  something  of  a  model.  OPM's 
persistent,  reasoned  support  for  that  effort,  speai- 
headed  personally  by  the  Director,  produced 
results  few  thought  possible.  While  most  work  and 
family  programs  will  not  be  as  politically  sensitive 
as  that  initiative,  nor  require  as  much  direct,  high- 
level  effort,  the  model  is  clearly  there  to  be  adapted 
and  followed,  as  appropriate. 
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POLICY  ISSUES 


Should  the  Government  Be  a  Model 
Employer  in  Its  Employment  Practices: 

As  we  studied  tlie  work  and  family  programs 
discussed  in  previous  cliapters,  a  broader  question 
emerged  in  our  research.  That  was.  to  wliat  extent 
should  the  Federal  Government  intentionally  .seek 
to  be  a  role  model  for  other  employers  in  designing 
and  executing  its  work  and  family  programs? 

In  earlier  parts  of  this  century,  the  Government  did 
assume  a  leadership  role  in  several  areas  of  person¬ 
nel  management  (e  g ,  equal  pay  for  equal  work, 
and  annual  and  sick  lea\  e  provision^).  More 
recently,  the  Federal  civil  service  was  at  the  leading 
edge  of  implementing  alternative  work  schedules. 

Governmental  leadership  (through  programs 
affecting  Federal  employees)  has  also  advanced 
emerging  public  policv  objectives,  as  the  tollowing 
quote  concerning  opportunities  for  emplovment  ol 
disabled  persons  illustrates' 


The  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act  was 
passed  last  July.  It  will  affect  the  way  m 
which  \irtually  e\eiy  employer  considers 
issues  connected  with  the  employment  ol  the 
handicapped,  with  regulations  similar  to 
those  that  previously  applied  only  at  the 
federal  level.  *  *  ”  The  history  ot  the  federal 
government  over  the  last  10  years  m  dealing 
with  its  own  handicapped  employees — under 
nearly  identical  legal  requirements  as  those 
set  by  the  Americans  With  Disabilities  Act — 
procides  private  business  with  a  ready  model 
lor  delining  their  obligations  and  assessing 
the  risk  ol  litigation.  With  this  knowledge, 
employers  w'on't  be  groping  m  the  dark  to 
comply  with  the  new  law.'' 

This  type  ot  eltect  could  also  leoccur  m  the  tuture. 
l-'or  example.  Government  support  tor  tlexiplace 
might  toster  other  work-at-home  initiatives,  thus 
encouraging  energv  consercation  and  also  cutting 
pollution  and  trattic  congestion. 
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More  generally,  the  Federal  Government  has  a 
special  status  as  both  the  Nation's  largest  employer 
and  the  embodiment  of  the  Nation's  values.  And 
because  of  this  status,  many  people  (including 
some  top  Government  officials),  believe  that  it  is 
both  natural  and  appropriate  that  the  Government 
provide  leadership  in  employment  matters.  For 
example,  the  legislative  history  for  the  Federal 
Employees  Part-Time  Career  Act  of  1978  quoted 
one  Senator  as  saying: 

The  Federal  Government  is  the  Nation's 
largest  employer,  but  certainly  not  the  most 
innovating  one.  The  enactment  of  [this  part- 
time]  legislation  would  authorize  the  Federal 
Government  to  undertake  some  very  signifi¬ 
cant  initiatives  to  enhance  its  position  as  a 
model  employer — one  which  public  and 
private  employers  could  look  to  for  leader¬ 
ship.’^ 

In  a  more  recent  example.  President  Bush  told  the 
heads  of  executive  departments  and  agencies  that, 
"The  Federal  Government  has  always  been  a  model 
for  other  employers  in  the  protections  and  benefits 
provided  for  those  [civilians]  who  serve  [in  the 
military  reserves],  and  1  am  committed  to  ensuring 
that  we  continue  to  set  an  example  for  the  Nation 
in  this  regard."’^ 

There  are  also  reasons  which  argue  against  the 
Government  taking  a  leadership  role  in  employ¬ 
ment  matters.  For  example,  some  would  say  that 
the  most  appropriate  model  for  the  Federal  civil 
service  is  that  it  should  follow  whatever  private 
sector  employment  practices  are  most  common  and 
uncontroversial,  seeking  to  avoid  setting  any 
precedents  itself.  Similarly,  w'hile  providing 
leadership  in  employment  practices  may  be  a  fine 
concept  in  theory,  if  the  cost  benefit  ratio  cannot  be 
vividly  demonstrated,  it  is  by  no  means  assured 
that  American  taxpayers  would  consider  this  the 
best  use  of  their  tax  dollars. 


Federal  Ageiicy  and  OPM  Perspectives: 

From  the  point  of  view  of  agency  personnel  direc¬ 
tors,  most  believe  the  Government  should  have  an 
influence  on  the  employment  practices  of  other 
employers.  In  response  to  the  question,  "To  what 
extent  do  you  believe  that  the  Government  has  a 
leadership  role  in  setting  an  example  through  its 
employment  practices  that  other  employers  might 
be  drawn  to  follow?,"  17  agencies  replied  "To  a 
moderate  extent"  or  "To  a  great  extent,"  while  only 
1  said  "To  no  extent."  (Four  said  "Don't  know/ 
Can't  judge.") 

Of  course,  it's  easy  for  agencies  to  project  such  a 
role  in  the  abstract,  but  more  difficult  to  accom¬ 
plish  in  the  real  world,  particularly  when  leader¬ 
ship  may  cost  time  and  money,  or  result  in  vulner¬ 
ability  to  criticism.  In  order  to  gain  further  insight 
into  agency  thinking,  we  defined  one  type  of 
leadership  (equating  it  with  the  Government 
having  benefit  programs  which  "exemplify  excel¬ 
lence  in  human  resource  management  practices"), 
and  asked  agencies  two  follow-up  questions: 

■  "To  what  extent  should  the  Government's 
benefit  programs  be  designed  to  exemplify 
exulleiKC  in  human  resource  management 
practices,  given  that  such  practices  may  have 
initial  costs  which  exceed  their  initial  tangible 
benefits?"  and 

■  "To  what  extent  have  these  Federal  benefit 
programs  exemplified  extolleuLe  in  human 
resource  management  practices?" 

A  compilation  of  the  responses  agencies  gave  us  on 
these  cjuestions  is  graphically  displayed  m  figure  b. 
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As  the  abc  ve  figure  illustrates,  there  is  a  dichotomy 
between  what  many  agencies  think  the  Federal 
Government  should  be  doing,  versus  what  it  has 
done,  to  exemplify  excellence  in  its  personnel 


practices.  In  their  narrative  responses,  several 
agencies  indicated  that  they  thought  the  Govern¬ 
ment  should  make  more  of  an  effort  to  fulfill  a 
leadership  role,  including  the  following. 
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"Government  should  be  an  agent  of  enlightened 
change." 

Department  of  Tiducation 

"Inasmuch  as  the  Federal  Government  passes  and 
executes  legislation  on  social  issues,  e.g.,  equal 
opportunity,  hiring  the  handicapped,  child  labor 
laws,  etc.,  the  Federal  Government  must  set  an 
example  in  the  areas  in  which  it  legislates;  it  must 
set  an  example  for  others  to  follow  in  these  areas." 

Department  of  Justice 


Not  all  agency  opinions  were  unhesitatingly 
positive,  however,  as  this  comment  from  the 
Department  of  Commerce  illustrates: 

The  idea  of  Federal  Government  as  a  leader  in 
employment  practices  is  antiquated — left  over 
from  the  New  Deal  and  World  War  II.  Today, 
Government  is  viewed  as  one  among  many 
service  industries.  There  is  a  national  pre¬ 
occupation  with  governmental  fiscal  restraint 
which  militates  against  such  a  leadership  role. 

On  balance,  perhaps  OPM's  analysis  best  bridged 
the  gap  between  the  conflicting  pressures  which 
the  above  comments  surface; 

Although  it  is  not  our  primary  focus,  setting 
an  example  for  non-Federal  employers  can,  of 
course,  be  a  valuable  contribution  by  0PM,  as 
long  as  doing  so  neither  detracts  from  meet¬ 
ing  the  needs  of  Federal  agencies  as  employ¬ 
ers  nor  results  in  inappropriate  use  of  scarce 
Federal  resources.  Accordingly,  0PM  is 
committed  to  setting  an  example  within  the 
context  of  its  overall  Governmental  responsi¬ 
bilities. 


^ stablisKmg  the  Government  as  a  Model 
Work  and  Family^Friendiy  Employer: 

If  we  take  OPM's  description  cited  above  as  the 
benchmark  of  what  Governmental  leadership  in 
this  area  should  be,  the  next  obvious  questions  to 
answer  are,  "When  and  how  should  the  Govern¬ 
ment  accomplish  these?"  Clearly,  some  areas  are 
more  appropriate  for  Federal  leadership  than 
others. 

For  example,  consider  the  policy  decision  inherent 
in  the  Federal  Employees  Pay  Comparability  Act  of 
1990.  That  act  sets  out  to  achieve  effective  compa¬ 
rability  between  Federal  civilian  and  private  sector 
white-collar  pay,  but  does  not  set  as  a  goal  to  ever 
pay  more  than  the  private  sector.  It  is  therefore 
apparent  that  the  Federal  Government  does  not 
(and  perhaps  should  not)  seek  to  be  a  trend  setter 
when  it  comes  to  establishing  salary  ranges.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  may  well  be  that  work  and  family 
policies  are  an  area  ripe  for  Federal  leadership. 

With  a  supportive  management  structure,  for 
example,  many  of  the  work  and  family  programs 
which  involve  relatively  little  direct  cost  (AWS 
programs,  part-time,  flexiplace,  cafeteria  benefits) 
could  be  made  more  widely  available  to  employees 
and  applicants.  Such  an  action  could  give  the 
Government  a  competitive  edge  in  recruiting, 
retaining,  and  motivating  quality  employees, 
making  the  Government  into  more  of  an  "employer 
of  choice." 

Where  competitive  pressures  from  other  employers 
require  it,  or  just  as  importantly,  \vhere  public 
policy  considerations  justify  it,  the  Government 
could  also  implement  work  and  family  programs 
with  larger  up-front  costs  (like  subsidized  day  care 
or  flexible  spending  accounts).  In  measuring  the 
costs  and  benefits  of  such  programs,  it  would  be 
incumbent  on  0PM  and  agency  managers  (to  say 
nothing  of  policymakers  and  legislators)  to  con¬ 
sider  the  longer  term  benefits  of  taking  action,  as 
well  as  all  the  costs  of  inaction. 
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This  is  important,  since  many  of  the  costs  and 
benefits  of  these  issues  are  indirect,  or  not  immedi¬ 
ately  apparent  to  the  casual  observer,  and  thus 
difficult  to  measure.  The  expenses  of  recruiting  and 
training  replacements,  for  example,  or  the  lost 
productivity  while  positions  are  vacant,  are  real 
but  often  hidden.  Similarly,  an  inability  to  attract 
top  candidates  because  the  Government  is  not 
viewed  as  a  progressive  employer  can  also  be  a 
major  cost. 

Just  as  costs  can  be  hidden,  so  can  benefits.  Con¬ 
sider  the  following  quote  from  the  book  "In  Search 
of  Excellence": 

We  often  argue  that  the  excellent  companies 
are  the  way  they  are  because  they  are  orga¬ 
nized  to  obtain  extraordinary  effort  from 
ordinary  human  beings.  It  is  hard  to  imagine 
that  billion-dollar  companies  are  populated 
with  people  much  different  from  the  norm  for 
the  population  as  a  whole.'*'* 

Thus,  if  Government  efforts  to  establish  and  project 
a  model  work  and  family  employer  image  succeed 
in  even  some  small  way,  we  should  certainly  not 
dismiss  the  possibility  that  the  amount  of  "extraor¬ 
dinary  effort  from  ordinar)  human  beings"  which 
the  Government's  2-milllon  plus  civilian  employees 
achieve  would  increase.  Given  this  possibility,  we 
believe  such  an  approach  has  merit. 

Having  said  this,  ho\vever,  two  additional  things 
also  need  to  be  said.  First,  we  w'ould  stress  that  this 
conclusion  is  applicable  in  a  targeted  way,  not  as  a 
general  prescription.  While  it  may  be  very  desir¬ 
able  for  the  Federal  Government  to  lead  in  some 
work  and  family  programs,  this  does  not  mean  that 
it  should  or  must  do  this  in  all  benefit  programs,  in 
all  locations,  all  the  time. 


Agencies  need  to  assess  the  needs  of  their  employ¬ 
ees  on  a  local  basis,  and  with  maximum  delegated 
flexibility  from  0PM  and  higher  echelon  manage¬ 
ment,  provide  programs  which  will  meet  the  work 
and  family  needs  of  employees  at  each  post  of 
duty,  within  available  resources.  While  priorities 
must  be  set  at  the  lowest  possible  level,  manage¬ 
ment  support  must  come  from  the  highest  levels. 

Second,  given  the  Government's  tarnished  image 
as  an  employer,  the  risks  of  inaction  seem  higher 
than  those  of  action  at  this  time.  Therefore,  the 
Board  encourages  OPM  and  agencies  to  take  some 
risks,  looking  for  creative  and  cost  effective  ways 
to  position  the  Government  as  a  work-  and  family- 
friendly  employer. 

The  nature  of  these  risks  might  be  to  aggressively 
experiment  w  ith  work  and  family  programs  in  a 
proactive  way,  before  all  the  evidence  may  be  in  to 
conclusively  prove  their  desirability.  Perhaps  the 
criteria  for  starting  a  new  program  which  appears 
to  meet  an  employee  need  might  be  a  perceived 
lack  of  significant  additional  cost,  rather  than  a 
demonstrated  savings  or  productivity  enhance¬ 
ment. 

Witho.it  such  a  stiategy,  the  Government  may  be  at 
an  unacceptable  disadvantage  in  the  emerging  job 
market  of  the  year  2000.  Therefore,  the  Board 
believes  the  time  to  act  is  now,  and  recommends 
that  OPM  and  agencies  work  together  to  strategi¬ 
cally  position  the  Federal  civil  service  as  a  model 
work  and  family  employer. 
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CONCLUSIONS  AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


In  previous  chapters,  a  number  of  the  choices  and 
options  which  make  up  the  universe  of  work  and 
family  benefits  were  reviewed.  While  insights 
about  these  individual  programs  wore  drawn,  and 
in  some  cases,  recommendations  for  program- 
specific  changes  made,  it  is  also  important  not  to 
lose  sight  of  the  broader  picture.  As  we  view  that 
broader  picture,  a  number  of  overarching  themes 
and  conclusions  emerge,  which  in  turn  lead  to 
some  broad-scope  recommendations. 

To  begin  with,  work  and  family  benefits  are  not  a 
new  phenomenon  in  the  Federal  civil  service.  The 
Government  has  a  long  tradition  of  providing 
certain  kinds  of  family-friendly  benefits,  including 
some  which  are  not  typically  available  in  the 
private  sector  (e.g.,  enhanced  job  security).  It  may 
even  have  been  a  leader  in  certain  benefit  areas 
which  other  employers  have  since  come  to  adopt 
(e.g.,  leave  for  maternity  purposes). 

1  lowever,  the  Government  can  not  rest  on  its 
laurels,  as  its  past  successes  are  insufficient  to 
make  it  an  employer  of  choice  in  ttiday's  (and 
tomorrow's)  job  markets.  In  addition,  even  if  it  has 
state-of-the-art  programs  available,  if  the  Govern¬ 
ment  fails  to  properly  communicate  to  current  and 
prospective  employees  about  the  existence  of  these 
programs  (e.g.,  as  has  happened  with  alternative 
work  schedujes),  their  effectiveness  is  lessened. 


RECOMMENDATION: 

»  OPM  needs  to  build  on  its  successes  in  the 
area  of  work  and  family  benefits  and  exert 
renewed  leadership  on  those  work  and  family 
issues  on  which  the  Government  may  be  at  a 
competitive  disadvantage  in  the  marketplace. 
Potential  areas  of  emphasis  (some  of  which 
were  mentioned  earlier)  include: 

■  Developing  a  broader  and  deeper  spec¬ 
trum  of  child  care  benefit  programs  from 
which  agencies  might  choose  to  offer 
benefits  to  their  employees  on  an  "as 
needed"  basis; 

■  Encouraging  agencies  to  examine  whether 
their  mission  accomplishments  would  he 
enhanced  if  they  further  subsidized  the 
operating  expenses  of  onsite  child  care 
centers,  and  w’here  this  is  found  to  be  so, 
facilitating  whatever  actions  may  be 
needed  to  more  formally  accredit  such 
agency  subsidies  (e.g.,  initiating  demon¬ 
stration  projects,  securing  precedent 
rulings  from  GAO,  proposing  legislation); 

■  Expanding  Federal  sick  leav^e  regulations  to 
permit  at  least  some  usage  of  lick  leave  by 
employees  who  are  caring  for  sick  or 
elderly  dependents; 
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■  Developing  programs  which  would 
expand  part-time  job  opportunities  across 
the  Government,  and  working  with  other 
Federal  agencies  to  communicate  the 
availability  of  such  jobs  to  targeted  pools  of 
job  candidates  (e.g.,  mothers  with  school- 
age  children,  and  retired  people  who  have 
skills  needed  for  hard-to-fill  jobs): 

■  Determining  what  barriers  have  inhibited 
agency  and  employee  participation  in  the 
test  of  flexiplace,  and  working  with  agen¬ 
cies  to  reduce  these  barriers.  In  addition, 
incorporating  a  focus  in  the  pilot  program 
which  would  evaluate  the  implications  of 
working  at  satellite  offices  (rather  than  at 
home); 

■  Initiating  action  to  develop  and  provide 
short-term  disability  insurance  at  group 
rates  to  Federal  employees  who  might 
want  this  insurance  and  are  willing  to  pay 
the  full  cost  of  the  coverage; 

■  Highlighting  information  about  work  and 
family  benefits  in  Governmentwide  recruit¬ 
ment  literature,  and  encouraging  agencies 
to  better  market  to  current  and  prospective 
employees  the  work  and  family  programs 
which  the  agencies  offer; 

M  Monitoring  emerging  trends  in  the  area  of 
work  and  family  benefit  programs,  in  order 
to  proactively  provide  (or  assist  agencies  in 
providing)  those  benefits  which  are  useful 
in  becoming  a  competitive  employer  and 
which  foster  increased  efficiency  and 
effectiv  eness  in  the  Federal  \\  orkforce,  and 


■  Taking  greater  initiative  to  encourage 
agencies  to  make  the  most  beneficial  use  of 
the  work  and  family  benefit  programs 
which  are  available,  including  the  possible 
use  of  internal  marketing  plans  or  other 
program  management  tools,  to  ensure  that 
work  and  family  benefits  are  considered  on 
their  merits. 

RECOMMENDATION:  ,  ^ 

»  Strong  consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
adoption  of  a  cafeteria  benefits  approach 
within  the  Government.  Although  a  flexible 
spending  account  option  would  be  preferable 
in  a  Federal  cafeteria  benefits  approach,  it  need 
not  be  seen  as  a  necessary  condition  to  imple¬ 
mentation  of  that  cafeteria  approach. 

Two  of  the  key  watch  words  for  work  and  family 
benefits  in  the  future  are  going  to  be  equiiy  and 
flexibility.  This  is  because  individual  work  and 
family  programs  have  limited  applicability — any 
one  or  several  of  the  approaches  discussed  in  this 
report  may  be  a  part  of  the  solution  for  any  given 
employee,  none,  however,  constitutes  a  miracle 
drug  filling  all  needs  for  all  employees.  Clearly,  as 
OPM  put  it,  "One  size  does  not  fit  all — not  all 
agencies,  or  even  all  installations,  much  less  all 
employees." 

Thus,  different  employ  ees  w  ill  av  ail  themselves  of 
different  kinds  and  levels  of  work  and  family 
benefits.  Assuming  these  benefits  have  some 
economic  v  alue,  this  creates  a  potential  inequity 
among  those  employees  who  use  the  benefits  and 
those  who  don't.  It  also  creates  a  need  for  flexibility 
on  the  part  of  the  Gov  ernment,  because  a  rigid 
benefits  schedule  necessitates  giving  benefits  to 
some  employees  who  do  not  want  or  need  them, 
while  not  meeting  the  needs  of  some  other  employ¬ 
ees. 
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RECOMMENDATION: 

»  Individual  Federal  departments  and  agencies 
need  to  engage  in  more  active  needs  assess¬ 
ments  among  their  respective  employees  in 
order  to  make  informed  decisions  about  the 
work  and  family  benefits  that  can  and  should 
be  offered. 

Following  on  the  previous  recommendation,  a  part 
of  the  flexibility  which  is  needed  must  come  in  the 
way  work  and  family  benefits  are  made  available 
and  managed  within  the  Government.  Specifically, 
delegation  and  decentralization  are  critical  to  this 
process,  since  the  appropriateness  of  work  and 
family  benefit  progiams  at  a  given  post  of  duty  can 
best  be  determined  by  officials  knowledgeable 
about  local  circumstances.  Thus,  agencies  must 
delegate  the  authority  and  responsibility  for 
managing  these  programs  to  the  lowest  appropri¬ 
ate  organizational  level. 

Also,  needs  assessments  are  integral  to  a  sound 
benefits  program — local  offices  must  assess  the 
requirements  of  their  employees  before  informed 
decisions  can  be  made  about  what  benefits  can  and 
should  be  offered,  The  programs  actually  offered 
may  have  been  developed  locally  or  at  higher 
echelons,  but  the  decision  about  what  is  optimally 
needed  can  only  be  made  locally,  after  appropriate 
input  from  employees  and  their  representatives. 


RECOMMENDATION: 

»  As  OPM  and  individual  Federal  agencies 
engage  in  training  and  development  activities 
for  Federal  managers,  efforts  should  be  made 
to  specifically  expand  the  managers'  knowl¬ 
edge  and  understanding  of  the  alternatives 
available  in  the  way  of  work  and  family 
programs.  Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the 
utility  of  these  programs  as  a  potential  method 
of  increasing  workforce  efficiency  and  effec¬ 
tiveness. 

Active  management  involvement  and  support  are 
also  critical  to  success — without  these,  old  ways  of 
thinking  will  inhibit  both  employees  and  manage¬ 
ment  from  realizing  the  benefits  from  work  and 
family  programs.  Most  work  and  family  benefits 
require  the  employee  to  initiate  a  request  in  order 
to  participate  in  the  benefit.  Since  traditional 
business  values  (including  the  Government's) 
taught  employees  that  their  careers  would  be  hurt 
if  "personal"  issues  interfered  with  their  jobs, 
employees  may  be  reticent  to  avail  themselves  of 
these  benefits. 

To  overcome  this  attitude,  management  must  go 
beyond  ensuring  that  work  environments  are  not 
hostile  to  work  and  family  concerns,  but  rather 
must  create  environments  which  are  proactively 
supportive.  Otherwise,  work  and  family  benefit 
programs  will  not  achieve  their  desired  results — 
losing  the  potential  benefits  to  both  employees  and 
the  Government. 

Changing  management  value  systems  is  not  going 
to  be  an  easy  task,  as  it  can  be  a  big  leap  for  old- 
school  managers  to  embrace  a  new  work  ethic.  This 
w'as  w'ell  illustrated  in  a  recent  article  that  pre¬ 
sented  the  views  of  a  chief  ecutive  of  a  consult¬ 
ing  firm  as  he  spoke  about  me  next  20  years: 
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*  *  *  a  'normal  career'  will  be  replaced  by 
'multiple  paths  that  people  will  take  trying  to 
be  good  workers  and  good  parents.'  Compa¬ 
nies  will  operate  like  ski  resorts  [according  to 
the  e'  ecutive],  with  multiple  starting  points, 
paths,  and  ending  points  at  the  bottom  of  the 
mountain.  'Even  the  idea  of  stopping  half  way 
down  the  mountain  for  lunch  seems  appli¬ 
cable  to  a  career.'^ 

Managers  who  can't  adapt  to  this  new  culture  are 
apt  to  find  themselves  losing  the  workers  they 
have,  while  being  unable  to  recruit  suitable  replace¬ 
ments.  Moreover,  managers  who  judge  the  needs 
of  their  employees  based  on  their  own  "Ozzie  and 
Harriet"  experiences  may  be  setting  themselves  up 
for  failure. 

RECOMMENDATION: 

»  In  framing  the  debate  over  the  future  of  work 
and  family  benefits,  strong  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  adoption  of  a  "Federal 
Government  as  a  Model  Employer"  orienta¬ 
tion.  This  would  be  in  keeping  with  the  goals 
and  objectives  of  a  merit-based  personnel 
system  and  consistent  with  the  statutory  merit 
system  principles. 

The  Government  has  an  important  leadership 
opportunity  in  work  and  family  benefits — while 
there  are  many  practical  reasons  why  an  employer 
might  w’ant  to  improve  its  benefits  package  (e.g.,  to 
attract  and  retain  a  qualified  workforce),  there  can 
also  be  philosophical  reasons.  For  the  Federal 
Government,  we  believe  one  such  reason  shoul  \  oe 
that  the  civil  service  has  a  responsibility  to  tr)!  to  be 
a  model  employer,  offering  state-of-the-a’'l  human 
resource  programs  in  order  to  create  a  humane 
working  environment. 


As  0PM  suggested,  this  goal  is  only  appropriate 
when  it  complements  the  Government's  primary 
duty;  that  is,  to  accomplish  its  mission  in  a  fiscally 
responsible  way.  However,  since  these  are  not 
mutually  exclusive  objectives,  the  possibility  of  the 
Government  seeing  this  as  a  proper  role  for  itself 
should  be  encouraged. 

Finally,  given  factors  such  as  changing  demograph¬ 
ics,  competition  in  the  job  market,  and  the  hidden 
costs  of  both  excessive  turnover  and  lowered 
productivity  by  those  who  are  at  work  but  not 
working  (because  of  work  and  family  worries),  it  is 
important  to  note  that  there  is  a  real  cost  to  not 
responding  to  work  and  family  needs.  0PM  has  an 
important  role  to  play  in  this  process,  but  ulti¬ 
mately  it  is  the  Federal  agencies  whose  mission 
accomplishment  is  at  stake  who  must  respond. 

Many  of  the  responses  needed  are  already  avail¬ 
able,  waiting  to  be  employed  by  agencies.  Some  are 
i/Hused,  while  others  are  uiuiemsed.  Virtually  all 
are  not  well  marketed.  Moreover,  many  can  be 
implemented  at  little  or  no  direct  cost.  Where  there 
is  a  cost,  that  cost  must  be  evaluated  against  the 
true  cost  of  not  acting,  rather  than  looked  at  in 
isolation. 

Fortunately,  it's  not  too  late  to  respond  to  the 
needs  of  both  prospective  and  current  employees, 
providing  them  with  appropriate  work  and  family 
benefit  options.  The  Government  needs  to  do  this  if 
it  wants  to  compete  in  the  job  marketplace  for 
qualified  employees.  As  a  matter  of  policy,  the 
Board  also  believes  the  Government  should  want 
to  do  this,  wherever  it  can  be  accomplished  in  a 
fiscally  responsible  manner. 
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Text  of  Letter  from  OPM's  Director,  providing  comments  to  MSPB  on  a  draft  of  this  report: 


OKFICK  OF  TIIK  DIUKCTOR 


UNITED  STATES 

OFFICE  OF  PERSONNEL  MANAGEMENT 
WASHINGTON.  D.C.  204 IS 

September  25,  1991 


Ms.  Evangeline  W.  Swift 
Director,  Policy  and  Evaluations 
U.S.  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board 
1120  Vermont  Avenue,  N.W. 

Washington,  DC  20419 

Dear  Ms.  Swift: 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  comment  on  your  draft  report 
titled  "Balancing  Work  Responsibilities  and  Family  Needs: 

The  Federal  Civil  Service  Response."  Overall  we  found  the 
report  to  be  an  interesting  and  informative  contribution  to 
our  understanding  of  this  important  area  of  human  resources 
management  in  today's  environment. 

At  the  staff  level  we  have  been  in  touch  regarding  a  number 
of  concerns  and  technical  questions  about  your  analysis,  and 
we  understand  those  problems  are  being  resolved. 

We  share  your  interest  in  work  and  family  issues,  and  we  are 
pursuing  a  number  of  the  ideas  developed  in  your  study. 
However,  we  believe  additional  research  is  needed  in  some 
areas  before  reaching  conclusions  about  what  approaches  and 
programs  will  be  most  responsive  to  employee  needs,  while 
taking  cost  and  mission-accomplishment  objectives  into 
consideration. 

As  noted  in  your  study,  there  is  a  striking  lack  of 
information  available  on  what  employees  need  to  help  them 
balance  work  and  family  obligations  as  well  as  the  extent  to 
which  various  flexibilities  are  in  use  in  the  workplace.  To 
help  fill  this  void  and  expand  upon  your  research  in  the  work 
and  family  area,  we  have  recently  initiated  two  projects. 

1.  We  are  collecting  and  analyzing  information  on  1990 

leave  usage  by  some  225,000  employees  based  on  data  from 
USDA's  National  Finance  Center  which  serves  a  number  of 
agencies  or  parts  of  agencies,  including  Agriculture, 
Treasury,  Commerce,  Small  Business  Administration, 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency,  and  a  number  of 
smaller  agencies.  Matching  this  data  with  CPDF  will 
allow  us  to  analyze  demographic  variables  in  leave  use, 
including  gender,  grade  level,  and  length  of  service. 
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Ms.  Evangeline  W.  Swift 


2.  In  November  of  this  year,  we  will  administer  an 

extensive  survey  to  a  random  sample  of  53,000  Federal 
employees  nationwide.  This  Survey  of  Federal  Employees 
includes  a  number  of  questions  important  to  work  and 
family  issues. 

Your  study  has  been  useful  to  us,  of  course,  in  developing 
these  research  initiatives.  We  look  forward  to  continued 
discussions  with  you  and  your  staff  as  our  work  progresses. 


Sincerely, 

Constance  Berry  Newman 
Director 
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